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MIDDLE EAST 


HE intolerable interference with the British ship ‘ Empire 

Roach’ by an Egyptian corvette is of sinister significance 

as providing evidence, completely of a piece with what 

is happening in Persia, that an impression prevails in the 
Middle East that any kind of insolence or insult can be directed 
against Great Britain with impunity. This must be stopped with- 
jout further delay—not because we could not in some circum- 
stances afford to ignore pinpricks, but because an apparently 
supine attitude will encourage further breaches of international 
decency which may at any moment lead to really serious trouble. 
No one desires a recurrence to Palmerstonian diplomacy, and 
insistence on prestige can in certain circumstances resemble a 
provocative imperialism, but to submit indefinitely to insult is 
to .reate a situation which could only lead in the end to disaster. 
My. Eden, long before the ‘ Empire Roach’ incident, suggested 
that a British warship should be stationed south of the Suez Canal 
to prevent the completely illegal stoppage of tankers by the 
Egyptian Government. There is a great deal to be said for that. 
The inflammability of the Middle East must be recognised, but 
a show of weakness is more likely to start a fire than a show of 
strength. Mr. Morrison has so far manifested a very imperfect 
recognition of that. 


Mediation in Persia ? 

By accepting President Truman’s offer to send Mr. Averell 
Harriman to Teheran to discuss the oil dispute, Dr. Mossadaq 
may have been just in time to keep the Persian Government out 
of very deep water. By rejecting the findings of the Court of 
international Justice, and withdrawing from membership of that 
body, it had embarked on a path of international isolation which 





should logically lead to Persia’s withdrawal from the United 
Nations. Logic, of course, does not play any very large part in 
current Persian thinking, and Dr. Mossadaq appears to have 
more or less given up any attempt to direct events. His accept- 


ance of the American offer of mediation may indeed have come 
too late to enable him to intervene effectively. Probably he and 
most other Persians must continue to bank on the belief that the 
British threat to withdraw from Abadan is bluff ; that in the end 
the British technicians will agree to work for the Persians and the 
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tanker-masters will agree to sign the Persian form of receipt, or 
something very like it. There is no reason to suppose that this 
is the case. The delay in removing technicians from Abadan 
is due more to the British Government’s anxiety to show a 
scrupulous respect for the text of the Court’s ruling than to any 
hope that some accommodation is still possible with the Persians. 
The Company is making a gesture by doing its best to keep the 
oil flowing. The Persians are making this next to impossible by 
their technique of abuse, interference and sabotage, which, in the 
summer heat of the Persian Gulf, must have already made work- 
ing conditions in Abadan just about intolerable. Naturally, 
Persian provocation has given strength to the desire in this 
country to see a “firmer line” taken with the Persians, and 
Mr. Harriman’s intervention would not in itself rule out that 
possibility, if only somebody could give a concrete meaning to 
the term. But if we are now obliged to rely on long-term hopes 
of being able to see the oil industry in Persia working normally 
again, there is nothing to be said for indulging in short-term 
heroics. 


The Dissidents’ Gospel 


The much heralded Bevanite document, One Way Only, is a 
curious production—anonymous, with an introductory and 
rhetorical blessing from Aneurin Bevan, Harold Wilson and John 
Freeman, who agree with some but not with all of it. It may 
be assumed that what they agree with most is the myopic argu- 
ment, as myopic as Mr. Bevan has shown himself in his speeches 
on the subject, regarding expenditure on armaments, and the 
animosity displayed against the United States from the first page 
to the last. What the armament argument comes to in a nutshell 
is, “ If we were not spending so much on armaments we should 
have more to spend on social services and colonial development.” 
With that thesis no sane man would disagree. But there follows 
the conclusion “ We must spend less on armaments to have more 
of other things” with which, in present circumstances, few sane 
men would be willing to agree. Mr. Bevan and his friends know 
why we are spending £4,700 million ; “ The Government fixed 
a money figure as a result of what would satisfy American 


What do they think would happen to the social 


desires.” 
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services if as the result of cutting down armament expenditure 
we failed to survive as a free nation? But the Bevanites are 
not afraid of that: “ The policies of the West are based on a 
gross overestimate of Soviet strength”—a dogmatic statement 
for which not a shred of evidence is adduced. Not a word is 
said about the present immense preponderance of Soviet military 
strength in Europe. The new pamphlet does squarely pose the 
choice between spending freely on social services, with arma- 
ments getting what can be spared from that, and spending what 
in present circumstances is essential on armaments, with social 
services temporarily limited, or, if hard necessity compels, even 
in some fields curtailed. It will be surprising if the hard-headed 
trade unionists who form the majority of the delegates at the 
Labour Party Conference in October are carried off their feet by 
Mr. Bevan’s specious contentions. 


A Step Forward in Germany 


It is always desirable that the legal impediments to normal 
relations between Britain and Germany should be reduced pari 
passu with the improvements in the general understanding 
between the two countries. That being so, there was everything 
to be said for the announcement on Monday that the state of 
war between them was at an end. It is a small step, the effect 
of which is to remove certain legal disabilities from Germans in 
their relations with this country, but it. leaves the road clear to 
the relaxation of the larger powers still possessed by the occupy- 
ing authorities in connection with the maintenance of order and 
the administration of the country. Of those powers all that need 
be said is that they too can be reduced step by step with the 
demonstrable movement of the German people towards responsi- 
bility and goodwill in their attitude to the Western Powers. The 
biggest barrier, which is the difficulty of getting a sufficient 
understanding with the Soviet Union to permit the conclusion of 
a peace treaty will still remain. It is even possible—such are the 
peculiarities of the Russian desire for peace—that the growth of 
sympathy and understanding between the countries of Western 
Europe will be regarded as a factor making that barrier higher. 
But that is a risk that cannot be avoided. As to the risks which 
are inherent in the movement of Western Germany towards 
sovereignty, they can still be kept within bounds by a continuance 
of the fundamental determination of the Western Powers to 
have no more of German militarism. Ultimately it can be killed 
altogether by the continued growth of that determination in 
the hearts of Germans, where it already has struck some 
respectable roots. 


India’s Population 


One of Mr. Gandhi's outstanding qualities, which used to 
exasperate his followers as much as it endeared him to them, 
was his readiness to admit his mistakes. In his “ stock-taking ” 
message to the All-India Congress Party’s conference, which met 
this week at Bangalore, Mr. Nehru showed an almost Gandhian 
honesty in admitting the shortcomings of Congress rule since 
India became independent. They had tried, he conceded, to do 
too much at once, and State interference had often done more 
harm than good. But he allowed no wavering on the broad 
principles by which he believes India should be directed, 
emphasising that Socialism was still the goal, industrialisation the 
means, and that the State should be secular in home affairs and 
neutral in the world conflict of ideas. But much the most 
interesting part of Mr. Nehru’s message was his suggested 
remedy for India’s basic problem—her rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. In the past ten years India’s population has increased 
by 42 millions. This is a rate of increase which must auto- 
matically nullify the benefits of all technical advances in India’s 
economy, and the only way to check it is to encourage birth- 
control. That is the conclusion which Mr. Nehru has reached 
without reservation. It is a conclusion which is bound to arouse 
opposition, and the opponents of birth-control will be able to 
quote from Mr. Gandhi to prove the Mahatma’s intense dislike 
pf contraception—even if they are unable themselves to practise 
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the asceticism which Mr. Gandhi urged as a practical alternative 
How habits of birth-control are to be inculcated into a reluctant 
peasantry it is not easy to see. The occasion seems to de mand 
one of those movements of mass education which Mr. Gandhi 
and Congress organised so effectively in the past when home. 
spinning, prohibition and so on were the objectives. The problem 
is equally urgent in Japan and China. There must be solution 
or starvation. 


The Transport Commission’s Defence 


The British Transport Commission, in its annual reports, has 
never been backward in finding excuses for itself. It is 
apparently now reaching the stage when the tone of complaint 
must be sharpened to offset the deficit, which had risen to a total 
of £39,600,000 at the end of 1950, and shows no sign of falling, 
The chief complaint in its latest report is that the inquiry 
which precedes any rise in fares and charges takes so much time 
that the Commission can never catch up with the rise in costs, 
Now this is not a new argument, but it is certainly a curious one. 
It is true that the consumer is increasingly at the mercy of 
monopolies and semi-monopolies, but even the present Govern- 
ment, which has had something to do with this development, has 
lately taken some pains to suggest that the right of self-defence 
still exists. Consumers in any healthy economy wil! always resist 
price rises, if only to ensure that the producers make every 
possible effort to increase efficiency and lower working costs 
before they ask more for their product. Even in nationalisation 
Acts there are often clauses suggesting, though usually in a half- 
hearted manner, that there is a case for organising the producers 
to safeguard their own interests. It would be a remarkable act 
of self-injury if the public were to abandon this right for the 
convenience of an organisation which it still strongly suspects 
of defective management, and which itself complains, in this 
present Report, of resistance on the part of its staff to alterations 
in working arrangements and conditions. The easier it is made 
for the Transport Commission to pass on its costs to the public 
the greater will be the temptation for it to do so rather than to 
cut those costs down. What is more, the actual processes of 
inquiry of which the Commission complains are strictly necessary, 
for there is no subject which has been more bedevilled by 
unsound arguments in the past than railway charges, and there 
is a standing need not for less investigation into the affairs of 
the nationalised industries but for more. 


No Change in Broadcasting 


Nobody is likely to mistake the minor adjustments recom- 
mended by the Government in the White Paper on the Beveridge 
Report for significant changes in the structure of British broad- 
casting. The White Paper is an encouraging pat on the back for 
the B.B.C., unaccompanied by any of the sceptical asides which 
were to be found in the Beveridge Report itself. There never 
was any reason to believe that the Government wanted change, 
and the effect of the White Paper is to- remove most of the possi- 
bilities of change tentatively raised by the Committee. The 
decision that the Corporation shall be allowed to keep only 85 
per cent. of the revenue from licences, instead of the 100 per cent. 
suggested by the Committee, is excused by a number of refer- 
ences to the financial demands of rearmament and offset by the 
reasonable decision that the B.B.C. shall be allowed to borrow 
£10,000,000 for capital expenditure. In fact, the untidy practice 
of paying for capital development out of revenue may now end— 
though there is nothing else in the White Paper about the B.B.C.’s 
generally unsatisfactory accounting arrangements. If the pro- 
posal that there should be Broadcasting Councils for Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland and new “ national” members of 
the central Board of Governors leads to any fundamental im- 
provement in programmes it will be welcome, but hope on this 
score can hardly be high. The suggestion that the majority of 
the Councils should be drawn from local authorities, besides 
being inexplicable on cultural grounds, adds a characteristic 
touch of that dreariness for which our present age may Jong 
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remembered. As to the little door to a more interesting future 
which the Beveridge Committee opened when it recommended 
that Very High Frequency broadcasting should be used to secure 
diversity and independence of programmes, the Government 
closes it again by saying that it requires further examination later 
on. And so, for fifteen years, the B.B.C. is unlikely to alter very 
much, and fifteen years should be enough to remove the last faint 
possibility of fundamental change in the monopoly. 


News From the Census 


The broader facts to be obtained from a Census are available 
jn any case—as is sufficiently shown by the close correspondence 
between the figures given in the Preliminary Report, published 
on Wednesday, and the estimate which the General Register 
Office was able to make from records normally available without 
any Census at all. What the Census can do is to set a seal on 
the facts, provide full material for deliberate inferences from 
them, and—undoubtedly the most interesting point for most 
practical purposes—make available a great mass of fascinating 
detail. It is important for everybody to learn that the population 
of England and Wales has risen from 39,952,377 in 1931 to 
43,744,924 in 1951, but the casual observer who did not single 
out the fact that the population of Huyton-with-Roby rose by 
973 per cent. in the same period, far exceeding the rate of increase 
of any other large town, would be less than human. Even in this 
Preliminary Report there is a great deal of such detail, though 
all the facts about occupations, age, distribution, size of families, 
housing and amenities are still to come. And certain of the 
large facts already exposed are of such immediate importance 
and interest as to overshadow even the most bizarre local details. 
The fact that England and Wales gained 745,000 people by 
immigration in the past twenty years, thus spectacularly revers- 
ing the outward trend of over a century, is pretty certain to stir 
up public discussion, and it may do some good if it quiets the 
fears of those miners who think a handful of Italian immigrants 
are going to destroy full employment. The fact that the drift to 
the towns has at last been reversed makes this census period a 
historical landmark. The fact that so far there is no sign of 
a decline in population was already beginning to sink in, despite 
the persistence of the gloomier prophets, but the deliberate 
emphasis which the Report puts on it may serve to direct public 
attention to the more immediate problem set by the growing 
proportion of older people in the total. 


Advice on Children’s Homes 


The Report of the Children’s Department of the Home Office, 
published a few weeks ago, pointed out that local authorities 
and voluntary organisations are still boarding out only a small 
proportion of the children in their care. Thousands of children 
up and down the country are in institutions, some of them the 
great unhomelike buildings which are a bad legacy from the 
past. The Home Office has now issued a memorandum “on 
the conduct of children’s homes,” based on the experience of 
inspectors and of the Advisory Council on Child Care. It cannot, 
of course, go into detail, since the institutions it addresses are 
so varied, but it contains general recommendations on size, 
equipment, reception, recreation and the day-to-day comfort of 
the children. Most of the advice is self-evident; the memo- 
tandum should serve less as instruction than as a reminder of 
the high standard now required. The most notable change this 
century has made in the treatment of deprived children is the 
attempt, not to segregate them, but to give them a life approxi- 
mating to the normal. Hence the memorandum’s insistence on 
small “ family ” groups of varying ages and on long contact with 
the same “ house-mother.” With this goes the advocacy of as 
much contact with the outside world as possible ; it is suggested 
that if a child has no relatives to visit him he should be 
befriended by local people. But, as the report says, on the staff 
depends finally the atmosphere of an institution, and the 
advocacy of time off for further study and refresher courses may 
do as much as anything to keep the atmosphere happy. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


Poort asparaein is scraping the legislative barrel. If it is 
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not disparaging to some useful little Bills one would say 

it is down to the lees of the session’s legislation. Had you 
entered the Commons on Monday, for example, you would have 
found one Member on his feet earnestly addressing half a dozen 
equally earnest Members on the Double Taxation Relief (Taxes 
on Income) (Burma) Order, and you could have settled down to 
wring what joy you could out of that. And there has been quite 
a lot of the same succulent fare. In other words, this session 
has shot its bolt. The dying embers (if one can be permitted 
some licence in metaphors) may burst into flame once or twice 
before they are finally extinguished on August 3rd. There is to be 
a debate on Persia and another on that exciting subject, the 
B.B.C. But in the main it promises to be pretty tedious to the end. 

* * * * 

When Mr. Churchill asked for a debate on Persia he said the 
situation there was “ bewilderingly fluid.” Those words are 
eloquent of the caution with which he has approached the 
Persian crisis from the beginning. There were so many other 
things he might have said about it. So far he has pronounced 
no judgement on the Government’s handling of the situation or 
on the question of evacuation. It was Mr. Eden who said 
evacuation would be disastrous and that it would be an abject 
surrender. That was in the debate on June 21st. It was Lord 
Salisbury who, in the House of Lords last Thursday, urged the 
Government to declare itself opposed to evacuation and prepared 
to take steps to prevent it if needed. But on Monday Mr. 
Churchill was still non-committal and talking cautiously about 
the situation being bewilderingly fluid. This contrast in the 
parts played by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden and Lord Salisbury 
is too marked to be ignored, and it naturally prompts the 
question: Is Mr. Churchill at odds with his colleagues ? Are 
they in the last resort prepared for military intervention whilg, 
he is not ? 

* * . * 

The coming debate may provide an answer. It is possible 
Mr. Churchill is waiting to see if and how the situation 
crystallizes before finally committing himself. Prudence may 
be at work for another reason. As anyone can see who has 
followed affairs in the House of Commons in these last few weeks 
there are members of the Labour Party looking for the slightest 
pretext to represent Mr. Churchill as a warmonger and his party 
as a war party. It would not be a compliment to the intelligence 
of the electors, but it could be a dangerous election-cry for the 
Opposition. Incidentally, the belief is stronger than ever that 
Mr. Attlee will go to the country in the autumn. And yet there 
is nothing positive to warrant this growing conviction. It is 
simply that the politicians of all parties are agreed that Mr. 
Attlee cannot afford to delay the appeal to the country ; that an 
October election is his last, best, chance. 

> > * . 

Mr. Morrison’s announcement that the state of war with 
Germany is at an end produced about as much effect on the 
House as if he had announced an amendment of the Food and 
Drugs Act. The House might instantly have passed to the next 
business had it not been for Mr. Churchill. He could see the 
event with the eye of imagination, while deploring the six years’ 
delay. He redeemed the moment by taking it upon himself to 
express the hope on behalf of Government and Opposition that 
Germany and Great Britain could now tread together the path 
of peace under the United Nations. And he did it with a slight 
access of emotion. It is well there is someone in the House who 
can see beyond his nose and the day’s Order Paper. 

« * * * 

Mr. Gordon-Walker’s account of the seizure of Rabazule and 
twenty other supporters of Tshekedi and the attempt, though 
frustrated, to expel them from the Bamangwato reserve, has 
intensified all the original misgivings about the coming Ktogla. 
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THE ISSUES AT KAESONG 


HEY are in the first instance purely military issues. About 

that there is general agreement. The purpose is to arrange 

a cessation of the actual fighting, which involves the con- 
currence of both sides in the terms of an armistice. It is too soon 
for any assumptions of success or failure. All that can be said is 
that the rapid agreement reached last week regarding procedure 
is, sO far as it goes, a good augury. An impression, for which there 
is a reasonable basis, has gained ground that the Chinese (or the 
Russians, if they are really the controlling agents) have recognised 
that while it may be possible to hold North Korea—though it is 
questionable whether it would be if the United Nations seriously 
attempted to overrun it—there is no prospect at all of occupying 
South Korea. Hence M. Malik’s speech and all that has so rapidly 
followed from it. Events have moved fast, but they are unlikely 
1o keep on doing that, and the appearance of early success must 
not encourage illusory hopes. What is needed in Korea is not a 
mere cessation of fighting, but the conclusion of a peace that gives 
promise of enduring. We have not yet reached the point of a 
cease-fire agreement. If that does materialise there will be lengthy 
and almost certainly protracted negotiations before a political 
settlement takes shape. But since a political settlement is the goal 
members of the United Nations must be clearly agreed as to what 
their minimum terms of peace are. 

In attempting that, the definition of politics as consisting of the 
pursuit of the ideal within the limits of tie possible must be 
kept constantly in mind. There are certain principles which lie 
at the root of the United Nations. One, perhaps the chief of all, 
is that there must be a general mobilisation against the aggressor, 
who must in no circumstances be allowed to profit by his aggres- 
sion at the expense of his victim. It is that principle which the 
United Nations has been defending in Korea, and defending 
successfully in so far as South Korea has been virtually cleared 
of the enemy. The United Nations has, in fact, shown unexpected 
resolution and effectiveness in its vindication of its basic principle, 
and the results of that are bound to have repercussions for good 
throughout the world. Now it is to be tested in a new field. Arms 
have cleared the way for diplomacy, or will have if the soldiers 
succeed in arranging an armistice. And the question for the 
United Nations diplomats is how much they should aim at and 
how little in the last resort they should be content with. About 
the former there is little room for controversy. There is nothing 
to be said ideally for a divided Korea. The 38th Parallel has 
achieved its baleful notoriety from the accident that it was on 
that line of latitude that the Soviet armies expelling the Japanese 
from the north and the Allied armies expelling the Japanese from 
the south met in 1945. It was fully agreed at the Moscow Con- 
ference at the end of 1945 that Korea should be united and 
independent—but the armies of occupation held their position, 
and the commission which met at Seoul in 1946 to arrange the 
unification ended in deadlock, the Russians interpreting unifica- 
tion merely as an accommodation in practical matters between a 
North Korea dominated by Russia and a South Korea under 
American and other Allied influences. By the time the respective 
occupying forces were withdrawn in 1949 North Korea had been 
so effectively indoctrinated with Communism that no basis for a 
unification resting on democratic principles remained. 

This résumé of recent history is necessary if the possibilities of 
a political agreement now are to be accurately assessed. On what 
the basis of agreement should be the United Nations has already 
declared its views. In January of this year the Political Committee 
of the Assembly adopted by 50 votes to seven proposals for an 
immediate cease-fire, followed by the gradual withdrawal from 


Korea of all non-Korean forces, arrangements for the self-deter- 
mination of all Korea after an interim régime under United 
N 1tions auspices, and the appointment of a Commission represen. 
ting the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and Communist China to attempt a larger settlement of all Far 
Eastern problems, particularly Formosa and Communist China’s 
relation to the United Nations. The reason why this practical and 
statesmanlike plan was rejected out of hand by the Peking 
Government is less important today than the question how 
much of it is attainable now after another six months’ fighting 
which has conspicuously not gone in Peking’s favour. The ques- 
tion will not be answered during the present phase of the Kaesong 
talks. That is concerned specifically with an armistice, which is 
a military, not a political, agreement ; Admiral Joy, the leader 
of the United Nations Command delegation, emphasised at the 
outset that the delegation would not discuss political or economic 
questions of any kind, nor military questions unrelated to Korea. 
That is as it should be. The soldiers have their sphere and the 
politicians theirs. But in fact a clear-cut line of division is not 
easy to draw. One feature, for example, of the proposals drafted 
by the politicians at Lake Success was the progressive withdrawal 
of all non-Korean forces. According to Moscow radio, which is 
likely to be well-informed, one of the proposals made by General 
Nam, of the North Korean Army, at the Kaesong conference on 
Tuesday, was the withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea. Not 
too much should be built on that superficial identity of view: 
it is not entirely clear, for example, what General Nam implies 
by “ foreign ” forces, though it can hardly, on the face of it, mean 
anything but non-Korean. But that question does not properly 
belong to the armistice talks ; it must be treated as part and parcel 
of a general settlement. Regarding that no indications have yet 
been given on the Chinese side, which, so far as it goes, is satis- 
factory, for in rejecting the United Nations proposals in January 
Peking insisted, as conditions precedent to an agreement, on the 
withdrawal of American troops from Formosa and the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations—both of which the 
United Nations had declared itself ready to discuss after an agree- 
ment on peace and unification in Korea had been reached. That 
offer, no doubt, stands today. But before all things a cease-fire 
must be achieved, with the creation of a buffer zone north and 
south of the 38th Parallel as an obvious condition. If that 
cannot be achieved, the fighting must, of necessity, go on. 


If, as may be hoped, the cease-fire does in fact take effect, the 
political phase will succeed the military, and it promises to be 
both more important and more difficult. What the United Nations 
should aim at is clear—a free, independent, democratic and 
united Korea, as contemplated not only in the United Nations 
proposals of last January, but in agreements more or less specific- 
ally reached at the Cairo Conference in 1943 and the Moscow 
Conference in 1945. Can that be achieved, and is the United 
Nations justified in going on fighting till it is ? The desirability of 
the objective is indisputable. It is the right solution for Korea, 
and every effort should be made to attain it. But the United 
Nations did not take up arms to impose that solution. It took 
up arms to repel an aggressor. That duty was laid on it by the 
Charter, and it has carried it out successfully, at serious cost to 
its own forces and far heavier cost to the aggressor. The Charter 
itself does not warrant more than that, and Mr. Dean Acheson 
was entirely right when he said that the purpose for which the 
United Nations took up arms would be effected if Korea south of 
the 38th Parallel was cleared permanently of the aggressor’s 
forces. It is necessary to emphasise that, for the political opponents 
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of the Administration in the United States have fastened on Mr. 
Acheson’s statement as if it portended some craven appeasement. 
The attitude is intelligible. Tens of thousands of young Americans 
have been killed in Korea. Were they sacrificed, it is asked, for 
no more than the restoration of the status quo? The answer is 
that the restoration of the status quo was the object of the United 
Nations intervention and it is all that the United Nations Charter 
authorises ; the imposition of political solutions by force of arms 
has no support in the Charter. It may be that no more than 
a half-success can be secured. The continued existence of a North 
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and a South Korea, with the 38th Parallel dividing them, would 
be no more than that. Less than that would be no solution at 
all, and the fighting would have to go on. Fortunately there seems 
ground for believing that at least the minimum will be attainabie, 
and the hope need by no means be abandoned yet of a larger 
settlement, calculated to unite Korea under temporary 
United Nations auspices, external military intervention both ia 
South and North being genuinely abjured. If that happened the 
problems of Formosa and of the Chinese seat on the Security, 
Council could be discussed in a new atmosphere. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Rev. G. S. Woods, whose death creates a vacancy at 

Droylsden in Lancashire, was one of the Free Church 

Ministers (among whom Silvester Horne in the past was, 
I suppose, the most notable) in the House of Commons. Others 
are Mr. Gordon Lang and Mr. R. W. Sorensen. The resulting 
by-election may mean a great deal, for though a Labour majority 
of 4,136 is something formidable for the Conservatives to tackle, 
it is nO immense proportion of the total of nearly 52,000 votes 
cast at the General Election. It is less than the Liberal vote 
of 5,483, so that the question whether the Liberals will contest the 
seat, and if not how the Liberal vote goes, is likely to be of some 
importance. What the issues will be is difficult to predict—which 
shows how futile it is to be discussing the prospect, and the 
conditions, of a General Election in October. Is _ steel 
nationalisation a live issue at Droylsden? Is the cost of living? 
Is Korea? Is Persia? And is party capital to be made for 
either side out of the two latter? And what part, if any, are 
the Bevanites likely to play? Merely to ask these questions is 
to demonstrate how unpredictable even an impending by-election 
result, let alone a possible General Election result some months 
hence, must be. The straw polls, it seems, show the Con- 
servatives still in the van, but with a narrower majority over 
Labour than a few weeks ago. But even if that is an accurate 
estimate nationally there is no reason to suppose it is locally. 

* * * * 

Discussing last week a Court decision regarding the title of a 
writer to retain, and use elsewhere, a pseudonym under which 
he has been writing in a particular paper, I suggested that it 
would make all the difference whether the pseudonym was 
invented by the writer himself (or herself) or supplied by the 
paper ; in the latter case it would seem clearly to be the paper’s 
property. But this apparently is not the law. The only report I 
saw of the action brought against the Sunday Times by a lady 
who wrote for that paper under the pseudonym “ Mary Delane ” 
failed to make clear, what I understand is the fact, that in this 
case it was the paper itself which supplied the pseudonym. The 
learned Judge decided, none the less, that it remained the pro- 
perty of the writer and that no other journalist could use it in the 
Sunday Times. From which it follows, I suppose, that “ Mary 
Delane” can write as “Mary Delane” elsewhere. It seems 
pretty hard lines on the newspaper. 

* * * 

This year’s Henley, as has already been several times observed, 
was a triumph for British rowing, and for Cambridge rowing in 
particular—most of all, of course, for the college crew, Lady 
Margaret, which won the Grand. Rowing is a strange sport, 
which those not personally addicted to it find rather hard to 
understand. So far as Oxford and Cambridge are concerned, it 
i supreme among sports. To win the rugger match or the 
cricket match is a great thing, but the boat-race is something of 
a different order. Yet there is nothing else that involves such 
sustained donkey-work. The footballers and cricketers are 
having the fun of at least a match a week till the great day comes. 
College elevens and fifteens are playing each other all the time. 
But college eights simply train, train, train for two sets of races a 
year, Torpids or Lents, Eights or Mays. And the University 
trains, trains, trains for the one race and one only. (The Cam- 


bridge crew’s trip to America this year was, of course, excep-- 
tional.) What is the secret? Partly no doubt the prestige attach- 
ing to rowing. It is, as I say, the supreme sport, so everyone 
who thinks he might become an oar tries to. And no doubt 
the team-spirit reaches a higher pitch than in any other sport 
whatever. It was the harmonisation of eight men into a single 
perfect piece of mechanism that gave the Cambridge crew, and 
Lady Margaret, their victories. There is something there which 
no doubt only those who have experienced it can completely 
understand. (Incidentally, salute to Oxford cricket.) 
* * * * 

The question of Sherlock Holmes’ university, on which no 
clear light has yet been shed, is manifestly a matter of the first 
importance, and when the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge—who 
I see is the President of a new Sherlock Holmes Society of 
London—sets himself (as he does in an Introduction to a World’s 
Classics edition of selected Sherlock Holmes stories, published 
this week) to disprove the suggestion that Holmes was at Cam- 
bridge, then one of two conclusions must be reached—either that 
Cambridge would wish to disclaim Holmes, which is incredible, 
or that the Vice-Chancellor is (as all who know him would 
expect) being scrupulously honest. He points out that no Cam- 
bridge man would talk, as Holmes does in one story, of running 
down to Cambridge. I am not so sure ; an old Cambridge man, 
talking to a non-Cambridge man, might quite well fall into 
railway parlance, in which everything is down from, or up to, 
London. The Vice-Chancellor seems to accept Miss Dorothy 
Sayers’ contention (though not her conclusions based on it) that 
since Holmes lived out of college his first year, and that was a 
distinctive Cambridge custom in those days, Holmes must have 
been at Cambridge. But was it a distinctively Cambridge 
custom? I should say it was a college, not a university, custom. 
Plenty of Cambridge colleges had many first-year men living in, 
and many second- and third-year men living out. Evidence that 
Holmes was at Cambridge may be inconclusive, but the evidence 
that he was not is at least as much so. A Fellowship thesis on 
the whole subject is plainly needed. 

. * 6 * 

I do not always find myself at one with the Sunday Express, 
but I think it has performed some service in giving the salaries, 
I assume accurately, of some of the British members of the staff 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. The first (who I believe drew £1,000 a year 
subject to tax in his previous employment) now gets £3,900 tax- 
free. The second draws £3,640, the third £3,460, the fourth and 
fifth £2,950, the sixth £2,800—tax-free in all cases. (Dollars 
converted to sterling equivalent.) It is not for me to suggest that 
these gentlemen—and all of the lower-range employees who are 
paid proportionately—are not worth all this. But the question 
ist (a) What would they get as ordinary officials in Great Britain, 
and (b) can we really afford this kind of thing—for Britain bears 
a substantial share of the U.N.E.S.C.O. burden? It is probably 
too late now to get these questions pressed home as they should 
be in the House of Commons this session. But the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
item ought not to slip by unchallenged in the next Ministry of 
Education estimates. 

* * * * 


Et maintenant, vers la Suisse. JANUS. 
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What Nagasaki Meant | 


By Sir HENRY DALE, O.M. 


LITTLE book which has been published this week* cannot 
fail to reach its mark with any reader who has normal 
human sympathies ; indeed, there are many, I believe, 

who will find that its appeal is so powerful as to go near to the 
limit of what can be borne. _ I feel that everybody ought to be, not 
merely recommended but urged to read it ; but it is only fair to 
warn those whose reaction to painful realities is one of shuddering 
and evasion that there is no suppression here of terrible details. 
On the other hand, there can be no suspicion, I think, that any 
have been inserted or obtruded with conscious artistry or with 
an eye to dramatic effect. The whole book has, on the contrary, 
the ring of a simple sincerity ; and, so far as one of an alien race 
and culture can judge, from what appears to be a very good 
translation, each chapter is a plain narrative of just what its 
particular writer can remember, as things seen and felt, thought 
and suffered, when the second atomic bomb fell upon the 
Nagasaki community to which they all belonged and during the 
few days which immediately followed its explosion. 

The writers are of both sexes and of all ages, several of them 
being related by family, and all by friendship, to the general 
author and editor, the late Dr. Takashi Nagai. The records 
which they have made of their various reactions and experiences 
—those of a tiny girl of four, of school boys and girls of ten to 
thirteen, of a young graduate in gynaecology, or of “ Auntie 
Matsu ” at 69—all seem to present just what one might expect 
to be remembered and felt by Japanese of their respective ages 
four or five years later. In one way these authors are unusual, 
in that they all belong to a community of Japanese Catholics, 
inheritors of a tradition from the mission of St. Francis Xavier 
to Japan in 1549. There were 10,000 of these in Urakami, where 
they had their cathedral. This, a district of the city of Nagasaki, 
was near the centre of the effect of the bomb on August 9th, 
1945 ; and those who survived, including the contributors to this 
book, owed their escape mostly to accidental protection by 
natural features or buildings or, in the case of children, to having 
been sent away from the risks of ordinary air-raids to Koba, a 
neighbouring village with a mountain intervening. 

It would be easy to extract for quotation many vivid and 
horrible examples from these memories. It is shocking, indeed, 
to find a little girl remembering, from when she was four years 
old, in the midst of her bewilderment at the disappearance of her 
mother, that “ Ritsuko died. Before she died she coughed up 
a lot of blood. Takeo also coughed up a lot of blood, and he 
died, too. Every day lots of people died everywhere” ; or to 
find a boy remembering, from when he was ten, that “I saw 
something coming up the road along the river that looked like a 
parade of roast chickens. Some of them kept asking for * Water! 
Water!’ . . . I would rather blind myself than ever have t» see 
such a sight again!” But neither the book as a whole, nor any 
of its chapters, gives an undue prominence to such physical 
horrors. They take their place as they naturally arise in these 
simple and moving narratives, their part in the general effect of 
the book, though important, being only incidental; and that 
general effect upon me, as I read it, is a sense of its tragic beauty. 
Here if ever, it seems to me, is a story to purge the emotions with 
pity and terror, which everybody ought to read, not indeed to 
indulge any artificial sentiment, but for its direct bearing upon 
the tremendous tragedy which immediately threatens the world 
and its inhabitants today. 

One looks in vain, and with a growing amazement as one 
reads, for any hint of anger, or even resentment, against those 
who, as Japan’s enemies in war, were directly responsible for 
the disaster, the terror, the bereavement which have thus fallen 
upon the writers. They seem at times to regard the bomb, from 
that aspect, as though it had been a natural, inevitable catas- 


*We of Nagasaki. The Story of Survivors in an Atomic Wasteland. By 
Takashi Nagai. Translated by Ichiro Shirato and Herbert B. L. Silver- 
man. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
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trophe. “The sympathy of the whole world,” wrote Dr. Nagai 
“and in particular the material aid and spiritual comfort which 
have been forthcoming from the American people, are enabling 
us gradually to cover up the marks of the atomic cataclysm and 
to convert our ruins into a new metropolis.” Each reader, ] 
think, must form his own judgement as to the respective parts 
played, in this gentle and submissive attitude, by native Japanese 
sentiment and by the Christianity in which all these authors 
believed. 

Dr. Nagai himself was a comparatively recent convert ; and it 
is permissible, perhaps, in parenthesis, to hope that, by the time 
of his recent death from leukaemia, he had not yet heard of the 
official prayer, addressed to the God of Mercy in whom he too 
believed, on behalf of the bearers of the first atomic bomb: 
“ Armed with Thy might, may they bring this war to a rapid 
end” (Dawn Over Zero, W. H. Laurence, 2nd edition, p. 209), 
All of the writers here, who are old enough to take notice of such 
things, including Dr. Nagai himself in the opening and closing 
chapters, seem rather to find matter for their chief concern in the 
psychological and moral wounds—the feeling of guilt and 
cowardice, the suspicions and resentments, the collapse of moral 
standards—which they detect in themselves and the other sur- 
vivors, forming what Dr. Nagai describes as “our society of 
spiritual bankrupts, now striving lamely to function as a 
community.” 

Dr. Nagai was anxious to emphasise these moral scars, the 
failure of those who survived to “escape the heart-rending, 
remorseful memories,” the “stubborn, unhealing wounds” of 
mind and conscience, because he feared that, with the failure 
of attempts to reach any agreement which might free the world 
from its menace, the forces which form general opinion were 
beginning to cry down the atomic bomb as “just another 
weapon, with greater physical effects than those which preceded 
it.” I do not think that he was mistaken. From various quarters 
we now hear pleas in mitigation of the terrible consequences 
which, when the first news of them broke upon an astonished 
world, we had been ready to attribute to any further production 
or exploitation of these atomic bombs. or of the much more 
powerful ones which research and invention seemed almost 
certain to produce. 

In his first announcement of what had been achieved behind 
the curtain of war, Mr. Churchill had exhorted his hearers to 
pray that “ these awful agencies will be made to conduce to peace 
among the nations, and that instead of wreaking measureless 
havoc upon the entire globe, they may become a_ perennial 
fountain of world prosperity.” Such high aspirations were voiced 
by many at that time, and in all sincerity. For one reason or 
another, and chiefly, we may believe, because those who have 
power to act for one major section of the world’s peoples have 
shown no genuine will to accept effective controls, they have not 
been realised. And so we tend to get almost tolerant of the 
idea of atom bombs, and to shrug it away from the centre of our 
fears and apprehensions. We are told that the persistence of 
dangerous radio-activity, in the land surface over which a bomb 
has exploded, is much less than had been suspected ; that the 
atom bomb is, after all, merely another weapon, and that far 
more: people were killed by a single incendiary raid on Tokyo 
than in Hiroshima and Nagasaki together ; and that projects such 
as those which produced, and still produce, material for atom 
bombs would have been needed anyhow, to test the possibilities 
of nuclear energy for power-production, and to provide isotopes 
for medical and industrial uses. 

All these statements are true up to a point; it is certainly 
the case that the frightful conversion of war into a competitive 
destruction, not of armies, but of whole peoples and national 
civilisations, was already well on its way. even before the first 
atomic bombs were produced and used. They provided only a 
temporary climax, and a further long step in the direction of 
making war, to the helpless dismay of most scientists, increas- 
ingly a competition of scientific and technological potentials. 
And the end is not in sight. We begin to talk glibly, almost with 
a wry humour, of the possibility of a hydrogen bomb. And of 
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this we only know that its range and power of devastation would 

some yet incalculable multiple of those of any nuclear-fission 
bomb, and that it could serve no visible or conceivable purpose 
of peace, but only that of such an immeasurable destruction or 
the threat of it. : 

‘And it is because we easily thus lose our sense of human values 
in considering a -possible atomic war in such merely quantitative 
terms that I think that everybody with an adult mind, everywhere 
in the world where it can penetrate, ought to read this beautiful 
and terrible littie book. Nothing, it seems, but a general resurg- 
ence of human ideas can halt the world now on the ever-more- 


precipitous slope. 


Making Ends Meet—VI 


By A MINER 


AKING ends meet seems to me to be a relative term, 
and it remains always a problem irrespective of the 
size of the individual income. I was married at the 

age of 25 years in 1929; my wage was 8s. 9d. per shift, which 
for a five-day week gave me a total wage of 43s. 9d. Deductions 
at the colliery and trade-union contributions took -2s. 6d., and 
with £2 for my wife to “run the home” left me with the sum of 
ls. 3d. for my own use. From the £2 my wife received she 
bought me my cigarettes (70 cost 2s. 8d.). 

Within five weeks of my marriage my wife found an empty 
house. This we occupied with the following furnishings—one 
bed with full bedding and bedclothes, one second-hand table, one 
adjustable armchair (£1), four kitchen chairs (Ss. each), one 
hand-pegged hearthrug, oil-cloth for the kitchen floor and a sofa 
(£5 10s.), a few pictures given by friends, half a tea-service and 
half-a-dozen knives, forks and spoons (wedding presents). My 
wife took £1 to Marks and Spencers to buy the hardware for the 
home, and, what is more, managed to do it. The rent of the 
house was 7s. 3d. per week, with a weekly payment of 3s. for 
some of the furniture. 

In the early part of 1930 there was a windfall of £6; this sum 
represented £5 plus simple interest due to my wife for the loss 
of her father killed at the pit in 1921, and payable to her when 
she attained the age of 21 years. This we used to buy an Acme 
wringer and a pram for our baby daughter. These then were the 
circumstances of my early married life. 

In 1931 the colliery at which I was employed decided to convert 
the pit to machine-mining. As a result I took a job on piece- 
work, and my financial position considerably improved. My 
daily wage varied between 17s. and 25s., but before long the 
bugbear of short time came along—three days’ work with three 
days’ dole, giving a weekly income of about £4, which continued 
until the outbreak of war. During this period we managed to 
improve the amenities of the home. We bought carpet squares 
3 by 3 (£3-£3 10s. each) a three-piece suite (£17), bedroom suite 
(£22), extra beds and bedding, carpet sweepers, linoleum for the 
floors, household requisites of various kinds, a wireless set (£23) 
and a cycle (£7) for travelling to work. 

For the first thirty years of my life holidays were only con- 
nected with advertisement papers and Is. 6d. trips to the seaside. 
But we did manage for one or two years a week’s holiday 
for the wife and children (two by this time). This consisted of 
booking accommodation at a seaside resort and providing your 
own food, which was prepared for you at a very reasonable cost. 
For myself holidays with pay had not yet arrived. With the 
outbreak of war came a steady increase in the miners’ wages. 
Alongside this was a fall in consumer goods available and the 
inevitable rising price of everything. My present income is £9 10s. 
per week. But it is still insufficient to supply those things which 
[ feel I am entitled to have for myself and my family, things of 
which the miner’s home has been starved in the past. Available, 
but unattainable for many, are electric cookers, cleaners, washers, 
sprayers for household decoration. These are the exception 
rather than the rule in the miners’ homes. Is a miner’s wife 
entitled to them? Must she be for ever Mrs. Mopp ? 


The cost of a holiday is still extortionate—12s. 6d. a day for 
somewhere to eat your food and sleep, a place from which you 
are ejected after each meal liKe the family cat each night. Twenty 
pounds for transport, board and lodgings is still a considerable 
sum for a family of man, wife and two children. My two 
daughters have enjoyed holidays abroad ; the elder had eight 
days in Paris in 1948 and both of them had four weeks in 
Germany in 1950. A Butlin holiday proved satisfying to my wife 
and younger daughter on ong occasion, but it is too expensive 
for the majority, in spite of its popularity. Ten to eleven guineas 
a head is pretty stiff for board-residence plus requisites. 

During the past ten years I have taken most of my holidays 
on educational courses sponsored by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. These have put me in surroundings which were 
ideal—the beautiful Derbyshire countryside where Sheffield 
University holds its summer schools, Oxford with boating on the 
river, Geneva (cost to me £45, plus scholarship allowance) and 
finally Germany. One may imagine that the problem of making 
ends meet has now changed in perspective for me, but it still 
remains a problem. Was I to be expected to stabilise my 
standard of life on 1930 standards ? Could I not be expected 
to raise it steadily, continue to do so and to be annoyed with 
those who have attempted to nullify my improved standards by 
unjustifiable increased prices ? 

Now I know all this will evoke the comment: “ Here’s a chap 
sitting pretty! ” How has it been done ? Not on £9 10s. a week. 
It has been done by a change in values and my wife taking a job. 
She has been employed in various ways during the past ten 
years, earning between £1 and £2 a week (£2 for the last three 
years). This enabled us to keep our girls at school (on scholar- 
ships). The elder girl is now twenty years old ; the younger is 
fourteen years old and attends the grammar school. 

We are experiencing as much difficulty now in making ends 
meet as at any time during the past twenty years. Why? 
Because of increased prices of really necessary articles. Miners 
wear special clothes down the mine. Safety helmets, which cost 
10d. each before the war, are now 3s. 6d. ; safety boots, pre-war 
12s., now 36s. ; safety gloves 10d., now 5s. ; working knickers 
Is. Lld., now 10s. 9d. As for everyday clothes—before the war 
I paid £3 15s. for my suits ; a few weeks ago I obtained a new 
one for £13 10s. They were from the same suppliers, and if 
there is any difference in quality I feel certain that the 1939 suit 
is the better of the two. Shoes which I bought before the war 
at 12s. a pair are now 40s. to 50s. For a bedroom suite before the 
war I paid £22 ; for a new one bought a few months ago £60. A 
three-piece suite before the war was £17; a few months ago 
I paid £60. A dining-room suite costs £40 ; carpet square £18. 

Are these prices justified ? Nobody surely wants to go back 
to sweated conditions of labour. Are we to sink under a sea 
of rising prices ? Where does the increased price go to? Bus 
services in my area are still charging the same fares as before 
the war. How do they do this? Increased turnover ? Is the 
country’s organisation, or lack of organisation, of the distributive 
trades responsible for a lot of the increased prices ? Is the share 
of the country’s wealth commanded by the private trader too 
high ? Does he tend to keep the distance between himself and 
the organised worker the same as it always was ? Does this not 
contribute unduly to increased prices ? Hair-cuts in my village 
before the war were 6d., now Is. 6d. ; men’s shirts before the war 
3s. 11d.-5s. 11d. are now 20s.-30s. Women’s dresses, pre-war 
£1-£2, are now £3-£5. Children’s wearing apparel has greatly 
increased in price. Shoes in 1939 cost 7s. 11d.-10s. 11d., and at 
present cost 30s.-35s. Among household requisites towels were 
previously 3s. 11d. a pair, now 10s. 6d. ; a bale of bedding has 
increased from £1 to £5. 

Generally speaking, I feel the chief difficulty of making ends 
meet is in renewing household goods and furniture, clothes and 
working necessities. I feel sure that increased wages are not 
solely responsible for these rising prices. To what extent are 
they due to the trading section of the community taking unduo 
advantage of the sellers’ market? The costs of distribution 
appear to be disproportionate to the costs of production. The 
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rise in the standards of life of the lower-paid worker was long 
overdue. 


~ 

The Editor asks me, amongst other questions, “the kind of 
things I would like to do but cannot afford.” I would like to 
be treated more as a human being and less as an economic unit, 
to be given the opportunity to travel more, to mix with people 
of other nations and exchange views, to live according to 
civilised standards as a human being, to be given and retain the 
right to a job of work that is satisfying to me and useful to 
society, an appreciation of my value to society as a miner, equal 
opportunity for my children to develop and use any talents they 
possess, a sense of security now and even more so in my old age. 
These things have been neither privileges nor rights of the miner. 
Who will deny them now ? Must he make ends meet on the old 
pre-war standards which rising prices are bringing back ? Or 
shall he go forward to the new standards which nationalisation 
promised ? 


(Next week’s article is by a retired schooimistress.) 


Moscow Hand-outs 


By H. G. DANIELS 
Geneva 

HIS year’s session of the International Labour Conference 

at Geneva must have been an uncomfortable affair for a 

good many delegates. There were important and interest- 
ing problems to be tackled, and the ground to be prepared for 
still more important projects of the near future. There was the 
usual opportunity for the exchange of views between the 
Government, employer and labour groups of sixty countries, as 
also between individual delegates. The conference had as the 
basis for its general discussion a report of its Director-General 
which raised questions of acute interest to all three sections and 
all countries—questions of full employment, prices and wages, 
inflation and raw-material shortages. It adopted far-reaching 
conventions and recommendations on agriculture, industrial rela- 
tions, equal pay for equal work. But all this took place in an 
atmosphere of constraint, provoked on the one hand by a sense 
of the unreality of making conventions that might never be imple- 
mented, and on the other by the determined attempt on the part 
of a section of its members to undermine the influence of the 
1.L.O. by pretending that it is merely an instrument of capitalism 
al the service of imperialist aggression. 

The normal composition of the I.L.O., as conceived by its 
founders, is a tripartite body of Governments, employers and 
workers, in which the Government delegations have a necessary 
predominance, the other two being on a footing of parity. But 
the old balance, which worked very well in the past, is in danger 
of being upset by the infiltration of political, economic and social 
systems and aspirations completely out of harmony with the pur- 
poses for which the I.L.O. was originally set up. Nationalisation 
in various forms has effected a striking change in its tripartite 
character. There are now Government delegates who represent 
employers (such as State-owned industries), employer delegates 
who are really Government officials, and worker delegates who 
represent trade unions controlled by Governments. This new 
situation in the world’s labour parliament could not be but upper- 
most in the mind of every delegation, since every opportunity was 
seized to demonstrate it. Mr. Tata, the Indian employers’ dele- 
gate, put the question bluntly. “ May I know,” he asked, “* what 
is the verdict of this conference on the so-called employer who 
is dominated by the Government under a system of State control 
and who is not really a third party to the conference?” It is 
highly significant that no answer was forthcoming. 

Among the questions on the agenda was a scheme of social 
security prepared by the Secretariat, designed to form the draft 
of an international convention. It prescribed down to the 
minutest details the steps Governments should take by way of 
legislation to give it force. It was, an American employer dele- 
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gate remarked, a masterpiece of unreality, being based on the 
assumption that a precise detailed scheme of social security could 
be foisted on to countries, whatever might be the state of their 
social advancement. The I.L.O. has, of course, no power tg 
dictate to any country what laws it shall pass; that is the 
sovereign right of the countries themselves. Nor can domestic 
details be dealt with in an international convention, which if 
ratified becomes a contractual obligation. The chance of such q 
convention ever being implemented seems very small. 

Perhaps this tendency to aim too high is responsible for the 
fact that the proportion of ratifications is extremely low and that 
of legislation to implement them even lower. In many of th 
countries paying lip-service to the I.L.O. conventions have been 
ratified, and the years pass by without the slightest attempt being 
made to put them into effect. This has moved some delegations 
to urge that the organisation shall call a halt to the number of 
conventions proposed, and proceed rather by way of the recom. 
mendatién, which has only the force of a declaration of broad 
principles and does not require to be ratified. Otherwise it js 
feared the I.L.O., as the guardian of world-labour interests, may 
be brought into disrepute. ‘ 

One of the most glaring changes for the worse in the I.L.O. con. 
ferences is the manner in which they have been captured by the 
Cominform countries as a platform for Communist propaganda. 
The organisation prides itself on its universality, its broadminded 
acceptance of the different political systems, its tolerant attitude 
in the matter of freedom of speech. In speeches and resolutions, 
and particularly in the ever-useful preamble, the tripartite system 
has been made to give the satellites of Soviet Russia a triple 
opportunity to voice the views of the Politburo, and it is readily 
seized. There is a striking similarity about these outbursts. 
Somehow they sound as though they were Moscow hand-outs— 
which in the rough they probably are—so much so that one 
speech might almost do for all. But Cominform speeches seldom 
err on the side of moderation, either in matter or length. What 
they have said three times they assume to be true, and if it is 
repeated three times three it must necessarily be truer still. 

So the Moscow record is regularly turned on at intervals. 
Whatever may be the theme before the conference, up come the 
familiar asseverations—the warmongering and aggression of the 
Western Powers, the sinister rearmament of Germany and Japan 
as a deliberate menace to the world peace so jealously guarded 
by the Soviets, the subjection of the Marshallised countries, the 
armaments race conducted under the golden banner of American 
big business, the I.L.O. as the instrument of a corrupt capitalism, 
the economic enslavement of the colonial territories, the brutal 
violation of Iranian sovereign rights. These are the common 
terms of speeches delivered by Government, employer and 
worker delegates alike from the Eastern European States. 

Doubtless what the other members of the I.L.O. would like 
to have heard was some detailed information about labour con- 
ditions and social life behind the Iron Curtain. It is never forth- 
coming, at least not in a form that could be accorded the least 
credence. Instead, we get a curious parade of the “ new pro- 
paganda which talks of peace but in practice prevents any peace- 
ful policy of constructive collaboration between the peoples.” 
That is how it was put by the Yugoslav Government delegate to 
the conference. The Soviet chorus also constitutes itself the 
mouthpiece of the Partisans of World Peace, an organisation that 
everyone knows to be an instrument of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union designed to conceal influences highly dangerous to 
peace. The conference accords it a tolerant reception as it chants 
“the march of the camp of peace, led by the Soviet Union on 
the road to the happy development of the homeland ”—thus 
hymned by a Czechoslovak delegate. It seems strange that these 
partisans of peace can tell an audience of hard-headed civil 
servants, business-men and trade unionists. without batting ao 
eyelid, that “the collaboration of the Soviet Union with the 
Chinese People’s Republic is inspired by the objective of develop- 
ing the economic forces of peace” or (to quote the Polish 
Government delegate) “that the People’s Republic of China 1s 
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making an important contribution to the reconstruction of the 
world and the consolidation of peace.” epee 

Part of the technique, the manifest purpose of which is to 
undermine the I.L.O., is to divide East and West into progressive 
and reactionary Powers, to conjure wp the vision of a camp of 
peace and democracy on the one side and imperialism and aggres- 
sion on the other. It is a facile process, because in the I.L.O. 
there is no actual debate. Speeches are made from a rostrum, 
there are no interjections, no applause except hand-clapping, and 
that only when the speaker returns to his seat. The most vitu- 
perative street-corner oratory is received with the same decorum 
gs the soberest Government announcement. And since nearly 

* all the delegates deliver speeches written in advance, there is very 
little give-and-take. 

The avowed principle of the I.L.O. is universality. In his 
address the Director-General said that they would never rest 
“until all people the world over are in our midst.” He went on, 
however, to explain that he meant something more than all- 
inclusive membership, pointedly reminding members that all of 
them should think of the world as a whole and not simply seek 
what they desired for themselves, since universality implied 
universal service. The President, that eminent Swiss economist 
M. William Rappard, remarked in his closing speech that he 
could not say that none of the speakers had exceeded the proper 
bounds of debate, but in such a matter as freedom of speech he 
preferred to err on the side of liberalism rather than that of strict 
authority. These are fine and noble sentiments to which all high- 
minded people can subscribe. But what happens when the less 
high-minded come in and make monkeys of them? 


Radio and the Stars 


By SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES, F.R.S. (Astronomer Royal) 


NY new discovery in the field of interstellar space, such 
as that recently reported by Dr. van de Hulst, of Leiden 
Observaiory in Holland, must arouse keen interest 

among astronomers. In their investigations of the structure of 
the Milky Way, they are hampered because interstellar space is 
notempty. It contains diffuse matter, partly in the form of gas, 
consisting of discrete atoms and molecules, and partly in the form 
of small solid particles, which can be compared with particles of 
dust or smoke. The density of this matter is fantastically low ; 
there are only a few atoms or molecules or dust particles in a 
cubic inch, so that the highest vacuum which the physicist can 
produce with all the advantages of modern high vacuum tech- 
nique contains extremely dense matter compared with the inter- 
stellar matter. “ 

The stars are so thinly scattered in space, however, and the 
interstellar regions are so vast that this extremely diffuse matter 
can produce important effects. The emptiness of space can be 
illustrated by imagining a hollow sphere of the size of the Earth, 
with half-a-dozen tennis-balls flying about inside it ; if we enlarge 
the scale so that each ball is of the size of an average star, the 
distances between the balls will be about equal to the distances 
between neighbouring stars. 

Various investigations in recent years have led to the con- 
clusion that the interstellar matter not only dims the light of 
distant stars but also reddens it, just as the particles in a fog 
dim and redden a distant light. The average obscuration amounts 
to one stellar magnitude in a distance of about 3,000 light-years. 
The distance of the Sun from the centre of the Galaxy is about 
30,000 light-years ; the average obscuration in this distance is 
sufficient to reduce the brightness of stars by a factor of 10,000, 
%0 that its great importance can be realised. 

Until recent times all the investigations of the structure of the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, based upon the distribution of the stars, 
indicated that the Sun was at the centre of the system. The 
feason why this was so.is now clear. Suppose we are somewhere 
ina forest in a thin mist, which completely blots out everything 
beyond a certain distance. If the boundary of the forest is every- 
where more distant than this, we might conclude that we were in 
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the middle of the forest. When the mist cleared, however, we 
might find that we were actually rather near to one edge of it. 
So it is with the Galaxy ; it was the obscuration by the interstellar 
matter that made the Sun appear to be near the centre of the 
Galaxy, whereas we now know that it is far out from the centre. 

A mist or fog is usually patchy in its distribution. So it is with 
the interstellar matter. It is not uniformly distributed. It tends 
to be aggregated into separate clouds, which have an irregular 
distribution. These clouds may range in diameter from about 
20 to 200 light-years. Some stars may be seen through several 
of these clouds ; in other directions we may, by chance, be able 
to see for a very great distance, because no cloud happens to 
come across the line of sight. So there are what are generally 
called “ windows ” in the Milky Way, through which we can see 
to an abnormally great distance. 

Radio-waves have the great advantage over light-waves in that 
they can pass freely through many substances that are quite 
opaque to the light-waves. We can use our broadcasting or tele- 
vision receivers indoors because the radio-waves can pass as 
easily through the walls of the house as light-waves can through 
the windows. Since the war there have been several important 
advances made in astronomy through the application of radio- 
techniques that were developed during the war. These radio 
methods of observation have the very great advantage over visual 
or photographic methods in that they can be used whether the 
sky is clear or cloudy, because the radio-waves are not obstructed 
by cloud, and they can be used as well by day as by night. 

The discovery that the Sun emits radiations of radio wave- 
lengths as well as light and heat was made during the war, when 
extraneous noise was heard on army radar sets when pointed in 
the direction of the Sun. The investigations which have developed 
from this observation have given rise to a new branch of astro- 
nomy called radio-astronomy. The radio emissions from the Sun 
are variable, depending upon the state of sunspot activity ; they 
are particularly strong when an intensely bright eruption occurs 
on the Sun. The study of these phenomena is destined to make 
an important contribution to solar physics. 

Another application of radio methods has been to the study 
of meteors, or shooting stars, as they are commonly called. One 
of these small pellets of matter, entering our atmosphere at a 
speed of perhaps 20 miles a second, becomes intensely heated. 
Radar pulses are reflected from the very hot patch of air that 
trails behind the meteor, giving rise to what is termed an echo. By 
recording these echoes it becomes possible to make observations 
of meteors without interference from cloud or daylight. It has 
been found that the strongest meteor showers occur in the day- 
light hours in summer—a result that could never have been 
obtained by visual observation, and which was quite unexpected. 
Meteor observations are of great importance because they can 
provide information about the atmosphere at heights of about 
50 to 80 miles, which is valuable in connection with rocket flight. 

Another discovery that has been made is that there are radio 
emissions from the Milky Way, and that these emissions are 
particularly strong in a number of localised regions. The sources 
of these intense emissions are termed radio-stars, because it 
appears that they are probably due to discrete stars. More than 
one hundred of these radio-stars are known, but attempts to 
identify them with individual stars that have been photographed 
have been quite unsuccessful. The identification and the nature 
of these objects are at present complete mysteries, presenting an 
important problem for the astronomers to solve. . 

The most active centres of radio astronomy have been in Great 
Britain and Australia, though important contributions have been 
made in the United States and elsewhere. The most recent new 
discovery is reported, as already stated, from Holland, as the 
result of theoretical investigations by Dr. van de Hulst, of 
Leiden ; he concluded that there*should be detectable radiations 
of wave-length 21 centimetres from the hydrogen atoms in inter- 
stellar space. Observations were made to test this conclusion, 
and radio waves of the predicted wave-length have been detected, 
using a radio-telescope with a mirror, 30 feet in diameter, made 
of wire gauze. This result opens up a new field of study which 
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is likely to have important results, for these radiations will be Of call. On board the steamer religious services were from time U! 

sirongest from the densest interstellar clouds. A new means of to time held in accordance with the Orthodox, Anglican ang 
attack upon the many problems presented by these clouds Lutheran rites ; there were discussions and lectures, and ther A 

becomes available, and information is likely ‘to follow about the Was abundant opportunity, afforded by days spent at sea for 
distribution of interstellar matter which would not otherwise be fraternisation and social intercourse. In addition to official dele. By 
available. gations from Churches, the company included also contingeny ‘ 
One problem of interest that is bound up with these questions Of “ Youth” from different nations, informally recruited for the ‘ 

is the origin of the diffuse giant stars. Radiation of energy from Pilgrimage through the Y.M.C.A. or the Student Christian Moy. 
these stars is so intense that it does not seem possible that they ent in the countries concerned. 4 
can have existed for more than a few million years ; the age of The fascinating beauty and the historical interest of the Places lar 
the Earth, on the other hand, is known to be about 3,000 million Visited do not need to be stressed. Most impressive was the eager Th 
years, so that the giant stars are quite young in comparison. Pre- Welcome everywhere afforded to the pilgrims and the unmistak. tal 
sumably they condense by gravitational attraction out of the dust able popular interest which was everywhere aroused. The Greek by 
clouds in the interstellar regions. Some more light on this process ation has by no means as yet fully emerged from the economic ch. 
may prove of the greatest value for the study of one of the funda- 4nd other difficulties resulting f:om the war, but there was a sense Al 
mental problems in astronomy—the course of stellar evolution. Of recovery in the air, and of profound thankfulness to God for th 
what was regarded as the still recent deliverance of the country ne' 
A G k Pil * from the menacing nightmare of Communist domination. The Pit 
ree I grimage demeanour of the crowded congregations in the churches and | 
By THE BISHOP OF DERBY elsewhere certainly conveyed the impression that the Greeks are cal 
, a religious people, and that the hold of the Orthodox Church de 
HE Festival and Pilgrimage in honour of St. Paul which upon the allegiance and the affections of the rank and file of the be 
has just been concluded in Greece is of more than nation is strong. an 
ephemeral importance. It must be held to have signalised Most unforgettable of all was the solemn silence, maintained wil 
in the most emphatic way the decisive adherence of the Orthodox through a service lasting an hour and a half, of the Standing loc 
Churches outside the Iron Curtain to the ideals and hopes of the multitudes of people who lined, many files deep, the great boule- the 
Ecumenical Movement and of the World Council of Churches. vard which winds up to the Athenian Acropolis, and which served art 
Invitations to participate were in fact sent to all Churches belong- as the place of assembly for the congregation at a great open-air the 
ing to the World Council, and the majority of them responded — service of Vespers, with sermon by the Archbishop, which was gr 
by sending a delegation. Apart from the representatives of the held on the Greek St. Paul’s Day at sundown and conducted an 
Orthodox Patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem (within sight of the multitudes and with the aid of microphones | 
and Alexandria, of the Churches of Egypt and Ethiopia, of the and loud-speakers) from the Areopagus Hill, the passage from lil 
exiled Orthodox Russians in Paris, and of the Church of Yugo- the Acts descriptive of St. Paul’s visit to Athens being read as stu 
slavia, the Anglican Communion was represented by Bishops _ the lesson, and the Greek original of the hymn, “ Hail, gladdening az 
from England and Ireland, from South Africa and from the Light,” being sung at the actual moment of sunset. sc 
United States of America, Lutheranism by distinguished clergy Nor must it be assumed that the widespread religious zeal thus bit 
from Sweden, Norway and Denmark and by the Finnish Bishop outwardly manifested was the index simply of a half-superstitious flo 
of Tampere, and the Reformed tradition by Professor William religion of merely external conformity. There are, on the con- Ar 
Manson’ from Scotland and by members of the Reformed trary, in the Greek Church movements of genuine and deep so 
Churches of Germany, Switzerland, Holland and France. Bishop spiritual life—a “ Zoe” Movement, active amongst the young, gu 
G. B. Oxnam represented the Methodist Episcopal Church of and led by the members of a “ Zoe ~ Theological Brotherhood ; an 
America. a Christian Union of Professional Men, and (it is understood) ea 
The Church of Rome (which had been invited) was not repre- various others. The Christian Union of Professional Men of Hi 
sented officially ; but four individual Roman Catholics came, Greece issued last year a version in English of a volume bearing an 

and joined fully in the pilgrimage, with the knowledge and by _ the title Towards a Christian Civilisation. It is a manifesto on 
the permission of their superiors. It was a truly ecumenical behalf of a Christian activism such as is familiar enough in the of 
company. There was no compromising of principles and no West, and it certainly deals in a fresh and modern way with up 
slurring of doctrinal differences. It was simply that for the time a large number of contemporary problems. Its preface, written be 
being such matters were not being raised. The members of the during the continuance of the late civil war, and before the out- the 
pilgrimage met one another as fellow-Christians linked by the come had been decided, ends witha striking passage as follows: fre 
bond of a common allegiance to Christ and the common acknow- “ These pages come from a country wherein the agitation bi 
ledgement of a profound spiritual debt to St. Paul, to com- and the uncertainty—sometimes the agony——of the world an 
memorate the nineteenth centenary of whose arrival in Europe have been concentrated. Our country is often described by Ey 
and of whose labours upon Greek soil was the primary purpose her friends as * this unhappy country. We know, however, A 
of the celebrations. that our happiness (or unhappiness) depends on whether the we 
The members of the pilgrimage, some hundred and fifty in Christian spiritual foundation of life is going to be stabilised dit 
number, after assembling in Athens, embarked on the Greek or not, whatever the issue of the external political events a 
steamer * Acgacon ’ and travelled by sea to the various places in may be. And, although we are writing in times when the pa 

Greece named in the Acts as having been visited by St. Paul— shadow of death appears only too frequently over our 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Nicopolis, Crete, Rhodes, Cen- country, our voice is not the desperate voice of a people cry- an 
chrea, Corinth and Athens. The procedure in each case was ing out to the world * Morituri te salutamus. On the con- pit 
the same. The entire population of the place would be assembled trary, it is a voice which, in the midst of the present agony, de 
for the arrival of the Festival ship, the local Archbishop and seeks to be the echo of the great truth told by the Lord: ‘If to 
clergy and the civic’ authorities of the town at their head, with a man keep My saying, he shall never see death. ~ the 
flags flying, bands playing, crosses and icons carried, and troops It will be agreed, I think, that a Church whose educated lay of 
forming a guard of honour. Speeches of welcome having been members are capable of writing in such terms in the hour of their th 
made, there would be a procession formed, headed by the country’s anguish is to be accounted a living Church, nourished au 
bishops, to the nearest cathedral or church, where a religious ser- and fed by the true Vine ; a Church with a mission still to be on 
vice would be held—either a Solemn Liturgy according to the accomplished and a witness still to be borne ; a Church with a mi 

Greek rite or what was described as a Greek Te Deum. Refresh- contribution still to be made to the greater Christendom which 
ments and (if time permitted) a brief period of sight-seeing would in God’s providence is one day destined to be brought into bemg co 
follow, and the pilgrims would then re-embark for the next port “that they all may be one.” wi 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Amongst the Hills 
By STEWART SANDERSON (University of Edinburgh) 


OU are aware of Pitlochry as a tourisi-centre as soon as 

you enter the Vale of Atholl. Half-hidden at the margin of 

the woods, discreet notices by the roadside advertise the 
larger hotels in the town. Some of them hint at Pitlochry’s Festival 
Theatre ; others at the simple pleasures of fishing, golf and cock- 
tail-bars. The surface of the road has been scarred and ridged 
by heavy traffic—trucks engaged by the Hydro-electric Board, 
charabancs heading for Inverness and beyond, cars taking 
Americans and others on a tour of the Highlands. Here and 
there the road has been patched together ; at the worst places 
new cuttings are being made and the tightest corners unfurled. 
Pitlochry expects visitors. 

The town lies on one side of the river. Its long main street 
carries the road from Perth to Inverness and is lined with 
decorous houses and cottages of local stone. Shop-windows have 
been let into the ground-floors in the centre part of the town, 
and the gleaming glass and paint make a harmonious contrast 
with the warm, grey upper storeys. The town has a new-scrubbed 
look, which extends even to the pavements and the lamp-posts ; 
the clean air of the Perthshire hills seems to wash perpetually 
around its surfaces. Away from the main street houses climb up 
the slopes towards Ben Vrackie, and the slightly too luscious 
growth of trees lower in the valley is tempered by the open width 
and space of the gardens around these substantial dwellings. 

The tall candles of chestnut trees are offset by laburnum and 
lilac ; rhododendron blooms perch on their heavy dull foliage ; 
sturdy yellow broom stands to attention beside silver birches, and 
azaleas of every colour blaze over the hill-slopes, lending to the 
scene a slightly Chinese exoticism, which is caught up by the 
birches trembling against the sky and by the evening mist which 
floats up the valley to curl around the pine-trees on the sky-line. 
Amongst this riot of colour stand the larger houses of the town, 
some of them privately occupied, many of them now turned into 
guest-houses. Beyond them lies a small but sporting golf-course, 
and beyond that the black-topped hills towards the north and 
east. In the garden of one of these houses, not far from the 
High Street, stands the Pitlochry Festival Theatre, its white roof 
and walls stretched tight against the breeze. 

Its very situation is theatrical: pitched against the backdrop 
of the Perthshire hills, even its fabric is slightly unreal. You turn 
up from the main road, climb a short hill, swing to the right 
behind a row of houses, and there opposite a church stands the 
theatre, an enormous white marquee with flags fluttering bravely 
from its twin tent-poles. Outside it are parked a jeep, some 
bicycles, a crowd of battered family cars and one or two Bentleys 
and Daimlers. The town, the county and the tourists are there. 
Evening-dress mingles with lounge-suits, kilts with sports clothes. 
A body from the village, in knitted woollen cap, tweeds and grey 
woollen stockings, rubs shoulders with a London producer in a 
dinner-jacket, and he with a local laird. The manager smiles on 
a couple of Americans and bows to the members of a fishing- 


party. 
As you enter the marquee a commissionaire in brown tailcoat 
and gorgeous vest takes your ticket. Inside the marquee Is 


pitched another smaller marquee, not white this time but a 
delicate dusty pink in colour. Its sleek panels swoop upwards 
to the ceiling, and you enter it from a platform which serves at 
the intervals as a sort of raised promenade. The red plush seats 
of the auditorium run lengthwise along the marquee, broken by 
the two tent-poles on which are mounted batteries of lights. The 
auditorium soon fills, the lights are lowered, and the curtain rises 
on the long rather shallow stage where the players transport us 
magically to James Bridie’s shades of Arabia. 

At the interval the foyer is crowded. There is a delicatessen 
counter and a well-stocked bar, by name “ The Brown Trout,” 
Where the whisky is very good. We are reminded that the 
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theatre is but a part of the excellences Pitlochry has to offer. 
Conversation ranges over a variety of subjects. A dark willowy 
girl caught five trout the previous day ; her fingers tense round 
the stem of her glass as she tells how she played a one and a- 
quarter pounder. A middle-aged woman is expounding the 
recipe for a sponge-cake. One man thinks Bridie never wrote a 
satisfactory last act ; another would rather see Bridie than Barrie 
any day. Some of us go out for a smoke in the canvas lane 
beside the marquee. The air is fresh and clean, unlike that of 
any other theatre, and our conversation strikes a nice balance 
between seriousness and frivolity. There is a distinctive atmo- 
sphere about Scotland’s theatre amongst the hills. 

In the evening some of the players come down to the hotel. 
They are dressed rather raffishly in fine checked suits, and they 
wear magnificent silk squares instead of ties. They all have fancy 
shoes, sandals of intricately-laced pigskin or suéde shoes with 
flippant wedge-heels. They have the unreal quality of actors the 
world over—the too-carefully modulated phrase, the too- 
charming smile, the too-elaborate sidelong glance after a sally. 
They talk shop. They know just what Ivor said about this and 
when Christopher wrote that, and how perfectly lovely Sybil 
looked in the next thing. The theatre is their life, and underneath 
the surface-play you can sense in some.of them a native Scottish 
toughness and a serious preoccupation with their trade. The 
townspeople have taken kindly to them ; in the hotel the manager 
prepares tea and sandwiches for them after closing time, which 
is perhaps more than he would do for anyone else. At midnight 
they leave and walk home under a sky piled with clouds the 
colour of snow. A single star gleams in the north, and its light 
is reflected in the dark waters of Loch Faskally, where rising trout 
spread patterns like gramophone discs across the still water. 

In the morning it rains. The surface of the loch is a fantastic 
dance of pinpricks where the raindrops fall, and the tops of the 
hills are lost in cloud. The rain scuds after you as you cross 
the river and make for the new hydro-electric power-station. 
The river is low here, with craggy rocks shouldering their way 
through its diminished flow, for on a Sunday morning no water 
comes over the dam. The square bulk of the power-station 
broods silently across the river, its simple functional lines and 
quiet colour fitting better into the landscape than one had dared 
to hope. A flight of steps leads to the retaining wall of the 
dam and the superb view over the loch, and a fish-ladder of 
concrete pools filled with swirling black water takes the salmon 
upstream to spawn. One of the pools is designed as a resting- 
place, and if you go down into an underground chamber you can 
watch the fish through a glass panel set at the bottom of the pool. 

The atmosphere is like that of a warship’s control-room—the 
silence, the artificial lighting, the quiet intensity of the men on 
duty as they peer through the glass screen, the screen itself with 
its retaining nuts looking like a cross between a radar-scan and 
a watertight door. The dark shapes of salmon and trout surge 
around the pool where pebbles are hurled in the raging water ; 
then they disappear up the just visible end of the culvert leading 
to the pool above. A shining machine of grey and silver with 
one green and two red eyes hums into life, the tell-tale clicks up 
another digit, and one more fish has passed up the ladder to the 
broad waters of the loch. 

The fishing should be good next year, as good as the theatre 
and the golf and the scenery and the clear air that pours around 
this beautiful valley. The countless hotels are waiting, and as 
you leave Pitlochry you can read an inscription in Gaelic by the 
roadside. “ Haste ye back,” it says. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ROM time to time I am reproached by an anonymous cor- 
respondent for over-indulgence in relative clauses. His 
method is to detach this page from the body of the 
Spectator and to underline in pen and ink every “ which” or 
“that” employed. He then places this maculate sheet in an 
envelope and sends it to me without further comment. He is 
not a pitiless man, since sometimes he will realise the difficulty 
of avoiding these ugly little words ; he will then make suggestions 
of his own. If I have written “ of which ” or “ to which,” he will 
propose neatly in the margin the horrible archaic alternatives of 
“whereof ” or “ whereto.” Surely he must realise by now that 
it would be unnatural, and indeed obnoxious, for me to use these 
fusty escapes ; he might as well expect me to indulge in morris 
dancing and to clap and prance with other hey-nonny-noes along 
the village street. I do not think he is a professional grammarian, 
since his handwriting indicates the humanist: I assume rather 
that he is a man of culture who has allowed the word “ which” 
to get upon his nerves. I am sure that, if he could rid himself 
of his obsession, he would agree with me that the relative clause 
is essential to our English ways of thought and expression. The 
language of this country is not, as is the French language, a canal 
cutting straight from point to point between cemented banks. It 
is not, as was the Latin language, a hard highway, lapidary and 
rectilinear, composed of carefully laid blocks. It is not, as was 
the Greek language, a fresh stream splashing with gay bubbles 
and otiose particles down hot limestone rocks. No, the English 
language is a slow and gentle river, somewhat sluggish amid the 
flag-irises and the reeds, winding in.and out of the lush meadows, 
lingering in shaded backwaters, describing in the course of its 
unhurried progress many a loop and curve, and making quite 
unnecessary expeditions to visit some hanging beech-wood or to 
allow the tower of a village church to be reflected in its stream. 
All this, as my correspondent should admit, entails many a 
“which” and “that.” These words are only ugly when one 
starts observing them. 
* * * 

My own grievance against the English language, against the 
“ patrii sermonis egestas,” is that it provides so few easily handled 
alternatives to the first person singular. It is disagreeable to em- 
ploy the word “I” too frequently, since “/e moi est haissable.” 
Yet what means of escape do we, when narrating a personal ex- 
perience, actually possess? We have nothing really to correspond 
to the French “ on,” since our English “ one ” is an ungainly tool, 
lacking flexibility. It is perfectly feasible to say “ one enters the 
house through a wrought-iron gate” ; but the moment the pos- 
sessive (“one’s first impression is,” etc.) intrudes into the 
sentence, much stumbling results, and the complications induced 
by such developments as “ once one allows oneself,” etc., are an 
agony to the stylist’s soul. “One cannot always,” wrote 
Matthew Arnold, “ be studying one’s works,” but one should at 
least be vigilant with oneself to see that one does not use “ one” 
too much. Moreover, I have a distaste for the term “ one ” when 
it is employed from false modesty ; nobody can really care for 
“sometimes one manages somehow to bring it off” as a para- 
phrase for “I did jolly well.” The word “we,” again, is not a 
substitute for “1” when the experience related is essentially a 
personal experience and not shared by the mass of mankind. | 
happen to hate the word “we” as an alternative to the first 
person singular, since it is insincere, implying a group-comrade- 
ship that may not exist. Thus, since “ one” is clumsy and “ we ” 
abhorrent, back we fall on the small word “ I.” 

* . 7 * 

Never, until last Wednesday, had I been to Battersea Park. I 
had heard the name mentioned in my childhood, since, for some 
reason that I am unable to explain, it was this remote pleasance 
that was employed as a velodrome by my aunts and uncles. Even 
as in Paris during the early ‘nineties grown men and women 


would drive down to the Bois de Boulogne in order to enjoy an 
hour's bicycling, so also in London in the last years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign would the upper and the middle classes transport 
their machines to Battersea Park and pedal round and round, |] 
was not invited to take part in such expeditions ; but the name 
lingered in my memory as a place of adventure and achievement, 
I used, as the Continental boat-train slid into Victoria, to glance 
down to my left upon the trees that marked the unvisited 
meadows of my childhood and the end of my journey abroad, 
But never, until last Wednesday, did I have the enterprise to 
cross the bridges and to stroll in the green valleys where once 
my uncles and my aunts would bicycle for an hour up and down. 
1 admit that when I at last entered the shaded grove I was 
astonished at its splendour and spaciousness. It was dark at the 
time, and the perspectives may have been elongated and 
exaggerated in the dusk. But during the long country walk that 
I was obliged to take from and to the distant car-park, it appeared 
to me that heavy avenues stretched out illimitable to right and 
left, that between them wide plains opened, and that here and 
there stood vast lakes, interspersed with islands, and resonant 
with the sleepy grunts and stirrings of the wildest fowl. Why, 
I asked myself, had I never been to Battersea Park before? 
* * * * 


In one corner of this vast open space a cluster of lights 
littered. Here were the fun fair, the amusement park, and the 
Festival Gardens, designed with such ingenuity and high spirits 
by Mr. John Piper and Mr. Osbert Lancaster. The immediate 
approaches to these clustering Hyades were gay with coloured 
lamps, and the trees that bordered on the entrances were lit from 
below, making their branches appear artificial objects, glistening 
like green tin. Strange it was that, in place of what the Laureate 
has well called “shadows of plane-trees under lamps,” the 
shadows should be thrown upwards away from the flag-stones 
and up among the watching stars. Such fantasy is a fitting intro- 
duction to the gardens themselves. I arrived prepared to find 
reality turned upside-down and to lose for an hour or so the 
leaden weight of sadness that hangs inside the ribs. I strolled 
about the fair, holding in my hand a rod of brown paper 
garlanded with spun sugar, an emblem as sweet and propitiatory 
as any olive-branch entwined with clean white wool. 1 watched 
men and women being hurled through space in flying boats or 
little chariots ; I admired the obelisks, the pavilions‘ and the 
wicker statues ; and by the end I found myself looking down on 
the Thames again, on the old brown river that had never 
witnessed such goings-on since the distant days of Vauxhall 
Gardens or Cremorne. I was induced by my companions to 
attend the curious spectacle of adult men and women gathering 
together in a rounded drum and allowing themselves thereafter 
to be strung and plastered along the walls of this drum, like a 
frieze of paper-maché figures, by centrifugal force. The 
observers of this strange ceremony moved in a Dantesque circle 
round the spirals that encircled the building, gazing down upon 
the contorted shapes in the pit below, and keeping time to the 
insistent music by tapping their palms upon the balustrade. 

* * * * 


I escaped from this voodoo sight, out into the calm and quiet 
of the gardens with the sound of subdued voices underneath the 
trees and the splash of fountains falling. How entrancing to me 
are the eccentricities of my fellow-mortals! How delightful it 
is that women of middle age can expose themselves to be whirled 
around in a wooden drum, so that their skirts are clamped stiff 
upon them, pleated as the draperies of the Victory of Samothrace. 
How pleasant that elderly gentlemen should stroll about eating 
spun sugar from a cardboard rod! How delightful that aged 
humanists showkd spend time underlining in a newspaper article 
every “ which” or “ that.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«His House in Order.” By Arthur Pinero. (New Theatre.) 


A YounG wife, made to feel an intruder in her new surroundings— 
there are few more rewarding situations. We saw it last in Daphne 
du Maurier’s Rebecca; but I cannot promise that His House in 
Order will appeal to quite the same audience. Pinero, writing in an 
atmosphere thick with Ibsen and with Shaw’s didactic drama 
criticism, concentrates on the moral implications of his theme with 
an intensity which lovers of melodrama may refuse to stomach. 

Nina, Filmer Jesson’s second wife, had entered his house as a 
governess. His first wife had been a paragon ; and her insufferable 
family now misses no chance to express its resentment that he should 
have replaced her with one whom they consider a skittish upstart. 
The discovery of some letters proving that, for seven years before 
her death, Jesson’s paragon had been unfaithful to him, puts Nina 
in a commanding position ; and Pinero poses his problem: Should 
she reveal their contents or, by a mighty effort of charity, burn 
them ? 

It is a moral as well as a dramatic question ; and Pinero, possibiy 
remembering Shaw’s homilies about the baseness of sacrificing a 
conviction in favour of a strong third-act curtain, answers it morally. 
One of his “dear good old fellows,” a sympathetic observer, tries 
to persuade Nina te conceal her findings. At this point Pinero 
forgets Ibsen, and dates himself. The action is at its climax ; and 
what reasons does the “good old fellow” propound to restrain 
Nina’s natural impulse to brandish her discovery in the fage of the 
pious snobs who have slighted her? He says that, by holding 
back, she will join those “ people walking the earth who are wearing 
a halo . . . the people who have made sacrifices.” He appeals, in 
fact, to a nauseating kind of spiritual pride ; and Nina succumbs. 
Whereas your Ibsen counterpart would have said: “ Tell him: never 
mind about his illusions: meet him face to face’; and there would 
have been a tragic fourth act. 

What actually follows is a fascinating compromise, which I con- 
jure you to go and find out. Pinero is so astute a plot-mender that, 
unless you read the play last week, you will have forgotten. And 
his flair for summing up a situation in a single piece of stagecraft 
never deserts him. Algy’s entrance in mourning in The Importance 
of Being Earnest is not more brilliantly timed than Nina’s appearance 
in flaming pink on the anniversary of her predecessor’s death. 

Like so many plays by dramatists renowned for their “ craftsman- 
ship,” this one hinges on a supreme improbability. Nina’s stepson, 
who stumbles on the dusty reticule which contains the incriminating 
letters, is unable to unfasten the catch; she herself has it open 
within two minutes. The entire action, one afterwards reflects, 
depends on the clip of that implausible handbag. 

The present performance is good enough to throw a cloak over 
this central failing. Mary Kerridge brings Nina to life with a 
desperate impetuousness which never founders in pathos ; Sebastian 
Shaw’s nervous urbanity is exactly right for her pompous and 
fastidious husband—though whether their marriage can ever be more 
than Mr. Eliot’s “ best of a bad job” is a matter on which Pinero 
leaves us in doubt. Godfrey Tearle, as the counsellor-friend, 
cements the play together; this actor, with his resolute prow of a 
chin and brave, commiserating eyes, is one of the few who can 
unfailingly command something like awe. His voice is a moral 
instrument ; a precious attribute for which English drama since 
Coward has found less and less use. KENNETH TYNAN. 


“The Passing Day.” By George Shiels. (Ambassadors.) 


IF ONE wants to see some acting of the sort which fully convinces 
an audience that the actor has at all points identified himself 
emotionally as well as intellectually with his character, acting which 
rests only so far as is necessary upon technique and never fails to 
communicate the creative excitement of the actor, then this is a 
play not to be missed. Those who saw the Northern Ireland Festival 
Company during its season earlier in the year at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, are aware that Dublin is not the only town in Ireland 
where good actors are found. Others, now that the company is 
back from Belfast with the best of its three productions, should 
make the agreeable discovery for themselves. Mr. Shiels’s play 
shows us the last few hours in the life of a shopkeeper fabulously 
malicious and mean, henpecked by a repulsively puritanical wife 
and cheated by the wretched nephew who works in the shop for no 
wages other than a sly dip in the till and the hope that he will one 


day inherit the business and marry the gipsy-haired nurse he is after. 
As this most unhappy of misers Mr. Joseph Tomelty gives a comic 
performance of rare quality. He fills out the character with a 
humanity which wins over the audience in a twinkling and carries 
it through the vicissitudes of the merchant’s last day on earth to the 
final scene where, on his deathbed, he has the satisfaction of seeing 
his wife’s face and his nephew’s when they learn that of his £40,000 
they are to benefit by £5 each. 

It may not be the best of Mr. Shiels’s plays, but seen in the West 
End, where there is so much that is immensely well done but hardly 
worth doing, it has the full pulse of authentic life and an extra- 
ordinary warmth. Warmth may be a queer word to use of a 
play which sets out unsparingly enough a sorry anatomy of miser- 
liness and malice. But it is the right one, thanks to Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie and the actors ; for the satirical element in the text has been 
firmly, and rightly, suppressed in favour of the comic. 

Iain HAMILTON. 


BALLET 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 


CONSTANT LAMBERT’S ballet Tiresias, with choreography by Ashton 
and décor and costumes by Isabel Lambert, was given its first 
performance before H.M. the Queen on Monday night. The ballet 
is chiefly notable for its homogeneity. One might reason that this 
is only to be expected when such old collaborators as the choreo- 
grapher and composer, together with the designer in the person of 
the latter’s wife, co-operate in the production of an original work. 
But it is rare for three people to feel the spirit of a theme in such 
complete harmony as has been achieved here. 

The opening curtain of Tiresias recalls Degas’ well-known picture 
in the Tate Gallery, Jeunes Spartiates. It depicts the Greek ideal 
of physical perfection, and shows young girls at sport challenging 
the prowess of the male. Unfortunately Michael Somes in the réle 
of the male Tiresias does not outshine his feminine rivals as, accord- 
ing to the “ book,” he should. Therefore, early on, the ballet loses a 
certain amount of conviction, as it demands a first-rate male dancer 
of commanding personality—an asset which cannot yet be claimed 
for the company. Another fault in this first scene is its unwieldy 
length. Scene II, in which Margot Fonteyn dances the female Tiresias 
with John Field as her lover, is full of restrained beauty. One of 
the highlights in this ballet is Ashton’s conception of the two snakes, 
and in this scene especially they are superb; they are danced 
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by Pauline Clayden and Brian Shaw. Scene Ill, reminiscent 
of both those famous “ classicists ” Poussin and Ingres, although 
the costumes are pre- “Grand Century,” opens with the dispute 
between Zeus and Hera. This miming is one of the ballet’s greatest 
weaknesses, for without our programme-notes or a knowledge of 
the legend—which incidentally has been made more “ polite” for 
public presentation—we should have no idea at all as to what the 
fuss is all about. However, as the scene works to its climax it 
becomes more and more telling until it ends on a beautiful curtain. 
LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 


“Here Comes 
(London Pavilion.) 


the Groom.” 


(Odeon.) 


Sahara.” 
“ Vendetta.” 





“ Hotel 


(Plaza. )— 


To the Hotel Sahara, improbably situated in an oasis on the border 
between Egypt and Libya, the fortunes of war bring in turn the 
officers and N.C.O.s of the Italian, British, German and Free French 
armies. The staff of the hotel consists of a proprietor, whose tarboosh 
betrays his Egyptian nationality, his fiancée, Yasmin, her mother, 
and a major-domo who looks ex xactly like Leech’s drawing of Captain 
Miserimus Doleful at the fancy-dress ball. As Yasmin is a creature 
of infinite resource and highly adaptable charm, we are clearly in 
for four sketches of the mating habits of Europeans, and that is 
exactly what we get. The formality of the theme—four susceptible 
officers making love according to their national pattern, four arrivals, 
four departures, four bits of by-play between mother and N.C.O., 
and so on—is responsible for the occasional creaks in an otherwise 
well-oiled comedy. 

This is a comedy which reaches moments of satire when it gets 
on to familiar British ground ; for the two British officers, stock types 
though they are, more subtlety of speech and behaviour is allowed, 
and of this Messrs. David Tomlinson and Roland Culver make 
admirable use. For the other races, jokes about spaghetti, discipline 
and /‘amour are on the whole considered sufficient, though Mr. Peter 
Ustinov is a great help in keeping things going by investing his 
sketch of a Levantine business-man with guile and charm as well as 
the distracted timidity which tradition in the films demands that 
hotel-proprietors must display on every occasion. 

Everybody knows that it is important to be in your place before 
a film starts, and I shall always regret missing the first few minutes 
of Here Comes the Groom. As a journalist, I should be interested 
to know how it was that Bing Crosby, who was apparently a foreign 
correspondent of a Boston newspaper, came to be living in, and 
indeed supervising, an international orphanage in the middle of Paris 
which, if I heard correctly, was sponsored by Unesco. Whatever 
the explanation of this bizarre state of affairs may have been, it was 
not convincing enough to satisfy Mr. Crosby's editor, who recalled 
him to Boston. He arrives with two small orphans, finds that his 
fiancée, a humble fisherman's daughter (Miss Jane Wyman), is due to 
marry a scion of the Boston aristocracy, and spends the rest of the 
film trying to lure her back to become the mother of the two 
orphans. As the film is directed by Mr. Frank Capra, it will come as 
no surprise to learn that these two sturdy infants are the bait with 
which he succeeds in weaning Miss Wyman from the aristocracy, nor 
will it be a surprise that, weighed against their toothless grins, the 
cheque for half a million dollars which was to be the aristocracy’s 
wedding gift, counts for nothing. In fact, as usual, Mr. Capra’s 
view of the universe and its inhabitants is so sunny as to be totally 
unrecognisable. He can’t even really bring himself to hate the 
Boston aristocrats, and must insist that at heart they are just as 
quaint and uninhibited as journalists, fishermen and other riff-raff, 
When Mr. Capra’s cosy approach to this little old world of ours is 
under control, his talents as a director, and the abilities of Mr. 
Crosby and Miss Wyman, make this an amusing piece. 

There is nothing wrong with delayed revenge as the subject matter 
for drama, but what makes Colomba (Prosper Mérimée’s novel which 
furnishes the plot for Vendetta) a less striking work than Hamlet is 
that Orso Della Rebbia, Mérimée’s hero, has no very subtle reason 
for putting off his duty. He disapproves of the vendetta purely on 
advanced sociological grounds, which means that his more tradi- 
tionally-minded sister, Colomba, has to nag away at him to avenge 
his father’s murder far more persistently than had the Ghost. When 
Orso finally does bring himself to do his duty, Colomba herself is 
one of the victims of the final blaze of buckshot, though she dies 
happy, knowing that the code of the vendetta has been obeyed. 

All this, as readers of Colomba will know, takes place in Corsica 
about 125 years ago. Raking about in a not very well-stored memury 
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I could only think of a handful of costume films which have con- 
trived to create an illusion of reality, and I am afraid that Vendetta 
is emphatically not one of them. You are prepared to accept that 
Messrs. George Dolenz and Donald Buka are early nineteenth. 
century Corsicans for the same kindly reasons that you accept your 
neighbours X and Y as Henry II and Fair Rosamond in the local 
pageant. To accept is to make the time pass more pleasantly, but 
never for a moment does acceptance involve a fraction of belief, 
But as Vendetta goes on for nearly an hour and a half, and as this 
Corsica seems to contain, apart from blood-feuds, nothing but a lot 
of fog and a little folk-dancing, time on the whole passes heavily, 
EDWARD HobDckin. 


MUSIC 


Tue Haydn Society does an admirable work in bringing before the 
public—or that very small fraction of the public that seems to be 
interested. in Haydn—the lesser-known or unknown works of the 
most neglected of great composers. Lovers of Schubert very rightly 
complain of the minute proportion of his six hundred songs that 
figure in the modern singer’s repertory; but in Haydn’s case the 
disproportion is even more striking. It is even possible, as the Haydr 
Society showed on July Sth, to produce in 1951 a solo cantata that 
has not been heard in London since Haydn's first visit here, 160 
years ago. 

Ariadne in Naxos was sung then by the great castrato Pachierotti 
(on Nelson’s visit to Vienna in 1800 Lady Hamilton insisted on sing- 
ing it ; One wonders with what success), and it was eminently suitable 
that this revival should have been entrusted to one of the finest 
voices and most intelligent singers of the present day, Suzanne Danco 
Harry Newstone, the Haydn Society conductor, was probably right 
to orchestrate the original keyboard version ; but his grchestratior 
might have been more light-handed, and should surely have included 
a part for harpsichord continuo. Suzanne Danco’s singing carried 
her listeners through the whole gamut of emotions experienced by 
the abandoned Ariadne. It was this emotional display, expressed 
within the bounds of a strictly formal art, that the eighteenth century 
enjoyed, not only the sensuous beauty of perfectly trained singing ; 
and although Haydn could boast neither the dramatic economy nor 
the poignant expressiveness of Mozart, Ariadne in Naxos shows him 
at his best in the (to us) unfamiliar réle of operatic composer. 


+ The orchestra found the unusual part of accompanist difficult, but 

they gave praiseworthy performances of symphonies Nos. 53 and 93, 
and.a section of them introduced us to a light-hearted Notturno 
written for Ferdinand IV of Naples. This monarch’s favourite 
instrument was the /yra organizzata, apparently a more distinguished 
ancestor of the hurdy-gurdy that used to %e associated in English 
minds with his Neapolitan subjects. The hurdy-gurdy part in this 
nocturne was transcribed for wood-wind, but I rather felt that 
specialists like the Haydn Society might have obtained, or even had 
constructed, an “ organised lyre,” which would almost certainly have 
added to the “ festival” character of the evening. 


Victoria de los Angeles, who has sung twice at the Royal Festival 
Hall this week, is a puzzling singer to those who are not simply 
content to enjoy an often beautiful voice and a charming platform 
presence. She means, or her artistic advisers mean her, to become a 
versatile artist, at home in Lieder and opera, in French, German and 
Italian as well as her native Spanish. But after hearing her sing 
Mozart's florid Laudate Dominum and Ch’io mi scordi di te and 
a group of Schubert songs (an unaccountably high proportion of 
those demanding a male voice), I cannot help feeling that she is 
mistaken. Her voice is neither light nor agile enough for the Mozart 
that she sang, and in a severely testing song like Du bist die Rul’ 
she was unable to mould a long legato phrase satisfactorily. That 
she is not at home in the German language was suggested by her 
inability to sing more than one or two of her Lieder without close 
dependence on the book—surely a sign, in any but a beginner, of 
an insufficient acquaintance with words or music or both. 
Unfortunately, the public has evidently accepted her as a “ star,” and 
will therefore not pay her the tribute of intelligent, discriminating 
attention. No one could admire more enthusiastically than I do the 
beauty of her voice and the naturalness and expressiveness of her 
singing of Spanish songs in that music —probably for the most part 
Italian or French—which is suited to her voice, her temperament and 
her technique. We have already had the spectacle of a fine singer, 
Boris Christoff, disastrously overstepping his present powers by 
attempting Lieder, and it will be a tragedy if Victoria de los Angeles 
is to attempt too much too quickly. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COPPER 


heavy duty bearings. Copper was the first 


Next to iron, copper is the most useful 
metal in the world today. Millions of 
miles of copper wire and cable carry the 
electricity that drives motors and 
transmits messages from one end of the 
earth to the other. It is made into 
fireboxes for railway engines and, alloyed 
with zinc or nickel, into condenser tubes 
for steam generators in power houses and 
ships. Alloyed with zinc, copper forms 
brass, which has a thousand uses from 
curtain rails to cartridge cases. 

Alloyed with tin, copper 

becomes bronze, the alloy that 


makes springs, statues and 


metal used by primitive man as he emerged 
from the Stone Age. When the Romans 
came to Britain, copper was already 
being widely used in the form of bronze. 
Mining and smelting were being carried 
out in Cumberland, Anglesey and North 
Wales. Today most of the world’s copper 
ore is mined in Africa and the Americas. 
I.C.I., which is the largest producer of 
wrought non-ferrous metals in the British 
Empire, manufactures vast 
quantities of copper and copper 
alloys in forms varying from 


printing rollers to coins. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 71 


Report by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize was offered for an extract from a speech on the occasion 
of a prize-giving at a girls’ school by Polonius or Joseph Finsbury 
or Alfred Doolittle. 


It is the season of prize-givings. “The more cultivated portion 
of the ignorant,” who compose so many of our governing bodies, 
are busy enlisting the services of the Joseph Finsburies who write 
on“ Education: Its Aims, Objects, Purposes and Desirability.” No 
educational function in Elsinore is complete without a “ few words ” 
from Polonius. If any headmistress is rash enough to invite the 
Wannafeller lecturer on Moral Reform, on the strength of his title, 
to address her pupils, she is asking for trouble; but she and the 
audience will certainly escape boredom ! 

The speeches of these three distinguished visitors, as imagined by 
competitors, contain pretty well what might be expected of them. 
Polonius is long-winded and sententious, but his blank verse (not 
always impeccable) gives him a spurious liveliness. Finsbury is 
tedious and irrelevant ; luckily he is cut off after 250 words. Doo- 
little, somewhat restrained, fortunately, by his environment, manages 

_to inveigh against middle-class morality without entering into too 
embarrassing details. He breaks into alliterative rhetoric (“I'm 
warning you. I’m worrying you. I’m wounding you”). He even 
indulges in the apt quotation: —“ As the immortal J. Keats said, 
‘A thing of beauty has a boy for ever’.” But he is not quite his 
delightful, abominable self. 


The majority of competitors chose Polonius, whose well-known 
maxims were comparatively easy to adapt for the occasion. Frances 
Collingwood gave an ingenious paraphrase in modern prose of the 
speech to Laertes. W, D. Gilmour ended well: 

* Polonius: My head! My head is swimming. 

Ist Scholar (aside): 
I drugged his posset ! Correct, th’apothecary’s assumption ; 
No fear have we of a too swift resumption ! ” 

In awarding the prizes I am faced with a difficulty. The best 
entry, in my judgement, was that of Mrs. D. S. Walker, but (unless 
my notoriously uncertain arithmetic has misled me) she has exceeded 
by a small margin her quota of words. I think the fairest course 
is to treat her last three lines as non-existent, and award her the 
first prize (£2) for the remainder. Seeond prizes of £1 each go to 
Michael James (Polonius), Mrs. Emily Neill (Finsbury) and Ronald 
Gordon (Doolittle), Highly commended: Mrs, S. M. Gifford and 
Margaret Usborne (Polonius), D. L. L. Clarke (Doolittle) and 
Myddleton Haslam (Finsbury). 


I feel faint ! 


POLONIUS : 


JosePH Finspury 
Greenland I trust I have aroused your attention. 
often the world “ green” occurs in the Bible ? 
if 1 remember exactly 
Life is my volume. 


JULY 13, 


1951 


What friends thou hast, and their geod nature tried, 
Entice them to essay thy sink of steel, 

And do not soil thy palm with entertainment, 
With washing-up, potatoes, and the like. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(MICHAEL JAMES) 


Here’s honours heaped unearned on these white hairs, 
And praises undeserved, my good headmistress. 
Thanks for your introduction. Now, in brief, 
Lest that in marqueed tent the salad sandwich 
Curls in despair abandoned, hear these precepts, 
And take it not amiss to have them issued 

By an old, bearded man, who points his moral 
With skinny finger, when, were it elected, 
Your orator would be a younger champion 
Fresh plaudited at the Palladium. 

Heed first your fathers, hold to their advice 
Garnered in suffrance, deep in observation 

Of nuptial couch and eke the typists’ pool ; 
Scorn not their warnings ; in the ancient ram 
Lurks yet the memory of the youthful wolf. 
Avoid good dancers, men who dance, dance out 
A sorry measure on the maiden heart 

Haste not to snare th’elusive bachelor 

By dangling golden rings before his eyes : 

Rich paint thy parent’s income, not thy nails : 
Spend more on stockings than on Paris hats, 
Thus lending accent to the gift of nature 

And not extravagance. Be wise to shun 

The lipsticked cup and smouldering cigarette : 
Neither a gossip nor a cause for gossip be : 
Belie your age, and let not spite run out 

In making little of your rival's charms, 

For spite, in action like th’Australian boomerang, 
Comes wounding home with a redoubled force. 
Thus, maidens, model your adult careers, 

And it shall follow, as the night the day, 

You'll take your choice of well nigh any man. 


(Mrs. Emity NEILL) 


nine times. 


made it my business to study the customs of the inhabitants. | 


With these remarks on the subject of land tenure in 

Do you know how 
Three thousand and— 
I have never been a great reader. 
But I have travelled much in foreign lands and 


have 





AOLONIUS : 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Mrs D. S. WALKER) 


Fair mistresses—I will not call you young; 

For some there be whose ruddy cheek and lip 
Do speak me false, though seeming true : if false 
‘Tis pretty still, and pretty fair, though false. 

(A vile phrase that, but leave it}—Bear with me 
And dub me not a “tedious old fool” 

Or say “ Longevity hath stole his wit.” 

1 still have something—mark well what I say— 
Some craft and worldly subtlety not found 

In books and learning, study how you may. 

If you must study, study first to please : 

Give ev'ryman your lips, but nowise cheek : 

Be nothing vulgar, and still less familiar, 

For pert behaviours shock th’ attendant male 
And looseness spoils the chance of husbanding. 
Let each assess her worth and seek to make 

A wel!-matched, gilt-edged contract ; each beware 
Of entrance to a marriage, but being in 

Beart that thy husband may beware of thee. 
Costly thy habit as his parse can buy, 

But if he prove unreasonable in this 

Take thou his censure, but reserve thy judgement 
And give thy thoughts no tongue. Should he relent, 
Set thy entreatment at a higher rate 

And so gain double. Thereby put on him 
What forgeries thou wilt. | further urge, 

When he has bidden guests to grace his board, 


formed the impression that people everywhere are averse from con- 
versation and reluctant to receive instruction, but in spite of difficulties 
I succeeded in filling twenty-five notebooks with valuable statistics. 
Nothing was beneath my notice. Thus in Naples I busied myself in 
learning the correct way to eat spaghetti, and in Atlanta, Ga., to attack 
corn on the cob. 

I have delivered more than seventy lectures, all of them free of 
charge, though on two occasions I received my expenses, and I have 
noted that in my audiences the females are always the first to show 
Signs of inattertion, Let these young persons in the eighth row take 
this reproof to heart. 


Here is a copy of Our Feathered Friends, containing an excellent 
article wn the different varieties of hens with special tables of their 
egg-laying abilities which | should like to read to you. However, on 
consulting my watch I find we have but a bare hour before us and, 
therefore. I must proceed at once to my discourse on Education : its 
Aims, Objects, Purposes and Desirability. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 74 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
A prize of £5, which may he divided, is offered for not more than 
200 words from a B.B.C. broadcast in the series “In the Kitchen” 
the dish described being one of the followine : Red Herrines. Dough- 
boys, Humble Pie, Sugar Daddies, or Mutton Dressed Like Lamb. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator in envelopes marked 
“ Competition,” and must be received not later than July 25th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of August 3rd. 
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— When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
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LETTERS TO 


The Tshekedi Case 


Sin.—Those who know the Bechuanaland Protectorate best will find it 
hard to disagree with the arguments of the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in the debate on Tshekedi’s banishment. What- 
ever the reasons, there is nothing to which most of the people of the 
Bamangwato country are so sensitive as to any suggestion of the ex- 
regent’s return. It is as foolish to ignore or to minimise this feeling 
as it is unfair to suggest, as has been done, that it is inspired or 
exaggerated by the Administration (it is a pity that Tshekedi should 
bolster up a case commanding much sympathy by baseless attacks on 
local officials), The reappearance of Tshekedi in the Bamangwato country 
by himself would arouse a storm and might well lead to bloodshed, a 
thing that has so far been avoided. One is therefore compelled to agree 
that, in resisting the motion as it stood, Mr. Gordon-Walker was quite 
right. Similarly, one must commend his refusal to hold another enquiry. 
The facts are well enough known, and an enquiry would merely provide 
a platform fo: both sides to fling more mud at an already sorely tried 
Administration. The decision to hold another kgotla to decide whether 
or not the tribe wants Tshekedi back is to be deplored.- The result is a 
foregone conclusion, and the allegation that it was rigged will surely be 
made. 

Short of the recognition of Seretse as chief, which was sought by 
neither side of the House, there is only one way in which justice can 
be done and some relief brought to the situation: that is by the return 
of both Tshekedi and Seretse to the Bamangwato. It will admittedly 
be very difficult to maintain the fiction that they are private persons. 
In Bechuanaland they are not and never can be; on the contrary, they 
are objects of great public interest. Much would therefore depend 
on how they behaved when they got there, and how faithfully they 
observed any conditions that had been laid down for their conduct. 
One must assume that the third-party government which is now being 
fostered, and which consists, as far as one can see, of a figurehead and 
one or two as yet rather nebulous councils, would be dominated by the 
presence of Seretse, however sincerely he might try to keep out of 
politics—but then there are few who would bet very heavily on the 
succéss of this experimental set-up anyway. One would have also to be 
prepared for trouble between the two protagonists themselves: however 
good their relations may lately have become (though it is difficult to 
believe that they are anything but cool) one may be sure that in the old 
impassioned, embittered atmosphere plenty of bones of contention would 
be found. 

In spite of all this, there is a real chance that the presence of both 
Tshekedi and Seretse would do more good than harm. At the worst it 
would not lead to trouble any more serious than that with which our 
officials have successfully coped in the past ; at the best it might lead 
to an improvement: The return of Seretse would cut much of the 
ground from under the feet of those Bamangwato who persist in seeing 
in Tshekedi's every action an attempt, supported by Government, to 
undermine Seretse’s position in the latter’s absence from the Protectorate 
and to climb back to the chiefship. The Administration in these circum- 
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THE EDITOR 


stances need have no compunction in sitting down heavily on troubjs 
makers ; it would in any case only require a word from Seretse, whic 
in return for the concession one would hope that he would be prepargj 
to give, to cause such people to keep quiet. The rescission of the orde 
excluding Tshekedi would remove his keen sense of grievance and woulj 
enable him and his very respectable adherents in due course to play thejp 
part in the life of the tribe. Finally, a generous gesture by the Secretary 
of State would calm the uneasy feeling in this country and elsewher 
that injustice has been done, with no great compensating benefit to the 
administration of the Territory. From every point of view the risk jg 
worth taking, and the risk is small—yYours faithfully, A. SILLery. 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir,—I agree with Mrs. Nicol that so far your contributors to the Making 
Ends Meet series have not been helpful about managing on a small 
amount of money. This is really quite easy, however. One must only 
spend money on essentials, and the only absolute essential of life is food, 
This includes a means of cooking it and somewhere to eat it ; it does 
not include a woman to help in the house, school fees, an occasional 
visit to the cinema, or even new clothes, sweets, or toys for the children 
On this principle our family manages. My husband is a student. His 
tuition and travelling expenses are covered by a grant from the county 
council. We live rent free, but pay rates. The entire living expenses of 
our two selves ard our three children are met from a, total income of 
55s. a week. Making ends meet presents no problem to us. As the cost 
of living goes up and up, so we eat less and less. It is as simple as that— 
Yours faithfully, * CeLia Barpour. 
Codmore Hill, Pulborough, Sussex. 


Sir,—Being a junior assistant master at a well-known public school, | 

feel that the article by a retired headmaster lacks one very important 

point. Few people realise that for nearly a third of the year schoolmaster; 

are compelled to live in hotels, unless they are fortunate enough to be 

able to stay with relations. This is due to the long holidays when school 

buildings are naturally closed down.—Yours faithfully, A. F. Goowin. 
Fairhurst, Priory Road, Malvern. 


Sir,—On one point I should like to challenge Mr. F. Barber, who says: 
“I think that increased leisure and educational opportunities for the 
workers will mean that we shall gain as much in this way as we shall 
lose ” (i.¢., in the way of cultural and voluntary activities), As regards 
cultural activities, surely recent years have shown that increased leisure 
and educational opportunities for the workers have been accompanied 
by a lowering of standards. Whether the cultural standards of the middle 
classes are improving or declining, the cultural gap between them and the 
working classes is widening, not narrowing. If Mr. Barber disagrees with 
this, let him consider the contents of the popular Press now and tweaty- 
five years ago, to cite just one example.—Yours faithfully, 
Court Lees Farm, Pean Hill, Whitstable, Kent. P. J. C. WESTALL. 


The French Elections 


Sir,—I usually enjoy very much the richness and fairness of your 
information, and am particularly glad of your statements about my 
country ; but a fortnight ago, whea I read Mr. Gillie’s article about the 
French elections, I was deeply astonished, and first thought there was ia 
it some kind of British humour. (I Jaughed until I cried over the idea 
of the M.R.P.’s missionary activity !) Maybe you would be interested 
in a French point of view :— , 

(1) The new system of voting by the apparentements was most unfair 

a sheer denial of justice and democracy, since, for instance, an antt- 
clerical Socialist could have his vote given automatically to the Catholic 
Centre. candidate. and vice-versa. This is the explanation of many 
abstentions, and most of the bulletins blancs, and of the strong support 
given to the extreme Left by non-Communists, as a kind of moral protest 

(2) Why did Mr. Gillie so lightly mention the true collapse of the 
M.R.P. (the Roman Catholic party), which is the most striking and 
significant feature of our last elections? So much so that the new 
system was made especially on purpose to support this same M.RP. 
and its friends, and to defeat the Communists. By this collapse, in spite 
of the propaganda from the Church hierarchy, France has said “No 
Popery” in a way of its own. 

(3) On what grounds caa Mr. Gillie assert that Protestants are included 
in the Communist community ? As a matter of fact many Protestants 
are faithful readers of the Figaro, where leading articles are written 
every week by Professor A. Siegfried, himself a Protestant of some 
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fame ; and Protestant votes settled de Gaulle’s Rally’s victories in the 
Bas-Rhin. Protestants, who are traditionally on the Left wing, are not 
necessarily Communists, but very often Radicaux, as during the first 
days of the Third Republic, or Socialists, with M. André Philip. 

(4) Besides, there is a rather large Catholic Communist group, which 
makes very clever propaganda (at the same time when the Roman 
Catholics of England try to persuade their tolerant countrymen that 
Catholicism and the Vatican are by nature against Communism) and_about 
which Mr. Gillie does not write at all.—Yours faithfully, 

Nutford House, Brown Street, W.1. BerTHE GAVALDA. 


A Peace Pact 


Sir.—In your comment on Mr. Brunel's letter you appear to beg the 
question. You may be right in saying that “a demand for a peace pact 
will not avert war.” It is as true to say a “ demand” for heavier rearma- 
ment will not avert war. But Mr. Brunel is taking you to task for stating 
that “no one has been able to suggest any means of averting war except 
the mobilisation of such defensive forces in the West as to deter Russia 
from attacking.” Grudgingly, Sir, you admit that “a peace itself 
might, though that is not certain.” Indeed nothing is certain, and even 
those who advocate extensive rearmament would hardly dare to assert 
that that was certain. History is by no means conclusive in their favour. 
You conclude by stating that the Russian offer on disarmament is not 
a satisfactory basis for a pact. Assume that to be so. Let us have from 
our own country and America some more suitable basis, and above all 
let this intolerable burden of rearmament, which is crippling our own 
and the world’s economy, be discussed. A policy of building more 
armaments than your potential enemy has no end except beggary or, I 
venture to suggest, ultimately war. If war is to be averted, sooner or 
later the outstanding differences must be settled by negotiation. Amongst 
those differences is clearly the question of the level of armaments. Let 
us hope that such a negotiated settlement is sooner than later.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD FREEMAN. 
45 Templars Avenue, N.W.11. 


A Brace of Serjeants 


Sirn,—The picture painted by Harold Nicolson in Marginal Comment 
of a stream of men learned in the law which he watched wind its way 
to lunch is a charming one. But when he mentions that he saw the 
Serjeants passing, can it be that he watched them with his inner eye and 
looked upon the ghosts of ages past ? Or can it be that he saw that 
great figure, the last of the Irish Serjeants, having strayed into the alien 
Inner, return again in search of his beloved Middle ? For in what Inns 
in England can a brace of Serjeants be found ?—Yours faithfully, 
2 Essex Court, Temple, E.C.4. S. KNox CUNNINGHAM. 
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Creasy’s Decisive BATTLES OF THE WoRLD 


It was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military 
description and political remark those few battles of which, in 
the words of Hallam, “a contrary event would have essen- 
tially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.” 
The historian mentions Marathon, Arbela, the Metaurus, 
Chalons, Tours and Leipsic. To these Mr. Creasy has added, 
in the ancient world, the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 
and the destruction of Varus and his Legions by Arminius ; in 
the middle ages, the battle of Hastings and Joan of Arc’s victory 
at Orleans ; in more modern times, the defeat of the Spanish 





Armada, and the battles of Blenheim and Pultowa ; in our days, 
at least in the days of persons yet alive, Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga, the battles of Valmy and of Waterloo—which last 
Mr. Creasy, we think without due consideration, substitutes for 
Leipsic. 

Ihe author observes in his preface that “ it is probable that 
no two enquirers would entirely agree in their lists of the 
decisive battles of the world” ; and we are about to justify his 
observation by differing with him. Very great authorities are 
against us, but we doubt whether the junction of Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal would to a certainty have subjugated Rome. . . 
Neither can we attach such importance to Attila’s check at 
Chalons, as both Hallam and Mr. Creasy do. ... The destruction 
of the Gauls by Marius, and the battle of Pharsalia, both of 
which Mr. Creasy has omitted, seem to us as important as any 
he includes 








COUNTRY LIFE 


THe Cotswolds must be feeling rather sheepish under the glare of publig 
that they are standing in this year, and perhaps the endless wreg 
of drystone walls on the wolds is assuming the glamour of the Picturesque 
But who spares a glance for the remarkable phenomenon of an exteng 
of the Cotswold architectural style (which was Gothic from 1500 to 1g 
and its oolite limestone, that absorbs the light as soil a shower, in the 
flat lush hay-lands of the upper Thames basin ? I once plotted out 4 
surprising breadth of area covered by this felicitous invasion from thy 
Cotswolds, whose natural environment is in extreme contrast to it, By 
here I confine myself to a group of four villages between Witney ay 
Lechlade, which are not so much as mentioned in Byways in Berkshin 
and the Cotswolds, though they excel in bywaywardness. 


A Cluster of Stone Villages 


Their most unexpected feature is the maturity, the finish and generosity 
their building tradition, though they are so far away from the celebrate 
old wool-villages and market towns. The houses are substantial, and fey 
have lost their stone-slatted roofs, markedly darker than their grey-stong 
walls and so thickly encrusted with mosses and lichens that at a distangy 
they look a warm, velvety brown. Often they have oak lintels over the 
doorways, sometimes painted white, instead of stone ; but the dripstone 
over the windows are in the most superior Cotswold manner. At Filkiny 
I was electrified to see eight new cottages of this inimitable stone in y 
triumphant arrangement of gables and windows—and how often does the 
modern builder ever solve the relation of voids to solids in his windows? 
Sir Stafford, Cripps, Filkins’ lord of the manor, wrote to me about thes 
years ago, and now the dream has put on flesh. 

A row of monolithic slabs, huge as the most ambitious gravestones, 
lines both street and folk-museum and, I believe, comes from the sams 
quarry as the stone for the new cottages. Both Filkins and Langford 
have their four-gabled dovecots, each topped by a lantern ; and, though 
Kencot runs into Broadwell, each village has a pronounced individuality 
of grouping and design about green or meadowland, with winding alley- 
ways, a lofty bowerage of trees, including walnut, lime, ilex and a giant 
sycamore at Broadwell, and a profusion of cottage flowers. Wistaria, 
roses, vines and honeysuckle tapestry the austere walls in this 
curiously backward but exuberant year. Periwinkles, wallflowers, roses 
and honeysuckle were all to be seen blooming together in one cottage 
garden. 

Langford, too, has a most distinguished (but little noted) church with 
a tower as in a Piero della Francesca landscape, two Cymric-looking 
figures on one of its pilasters, an impressive Crucifixion over the porch 
and a magnificent headless figure with pleated and kilted robe that was 
an inspiration to Eric Gill, hardly to mention an imposing vicarage that 
would have afforded house-room to Mr. Quiverfull and his fourteen 
children, This quartet of villages is as “eyeable” as any in England. 
Buttercups 

What a wonderful year for buttercups, say the sight-seers. And whata 
poverty-stricken one for nutritious grasses in consequence ! No domestic 
animal will touch a buttercup, except the goose which will eliminate 
Ranunculus repens, as it did from my orchard. You have only to bend 
down over the ground-talons of the buttercup to see how it annihilates 
the grasses. Nor must the wet winter be pilloried as primarily responsible 
for the expansion of this plague of the good pasture. Its tents of cloth 
of gold have occupied our fields in such invincible battalions because of 
our over-specialised milk-policy. Those churns on their stands by the 
wayside are the secret collaborators. For they carry within them the 

calcium and phosphorus that in the days before the modern Enlighten- 
ment were returned to the soil by way of the skim-milk and whey, by- 
products of cheese- and butter-making, and fed to the pigs. But the 
milk-cheque is welcome only to the farmer and the buttercups. 
In the Garden 

Startled by the superabundant promise of my strawberry beds, I 
allowed a schoolboy curiosity to count the buds and blossoms on a 
single third-year plant, Mine is a new strain with the forbiddingly 
impersonal nomenclature of Cambridge No. 2, but a very healthy and 
riotously prolific cropper. It is very late, and produces a dark crimson 
berry with a rich flavour if hardly as delicate as that of Royal Sovereign 
Nobody will believe me that my count reached 145. What was I to do? 
Pick off 100? I left them and paid a visit to the Waterperry nursery- 
gardens in Oxfordshire. Lest I should have been tempted to the 
gardener’s besetting sin of crowing on his own dunghill (for my straw 
berries had been entirely compost-fed), I must say that there, at a time 
when strawberries were 5s. a pound, I saw beds of Royal Sovereign 
producing berries of the size of a baby’s fist. They were growing In 
the open after the cloches had been removed, and a more superlative crop 
it has never been my lot to see H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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Reviews of the Week 


Re-Planning the City 


The City of London: A Record of Destruction and Survival. 
Prepared under the directions of the Improvements and Town- 
planning Committee of the Corporation of London. (Architectural 
Press. 258.) 

Tus is an attractive handy volume on the City of London, produced 

with the usual liveliness of the Architectural Press, including their 

somewhat regrettable habit of printing parts of a book or journal 
on different coloured paper, here perhaps slightly justified, as the 


green section is the report of the planning consultants, Dr. Holden, 


and Professor Holford, to the Corporation. A closer study of the 
volume, however, raises some doubts as to its object. It consists of 
five parts somewhat loosely related, except that they deal with the 
City. The second and third parts are excellent popular accounts 
of historic London and a record of war-damage; they are fully 
illustrated and might well be issued separately as an up-to-date guide 
book, containing such illustrations as the damage of the Great Fire 
compared with that “ during the Blitz,” the arms of the City com- 
panies and contemporary drawings of rat-catchers, bone-grubbers 
and night-soilmen. (It would have been an advantage to the volume 
if its heraldry had been submitted to the Herald’s College, happily 
still functioning in its old building within the City.) 

The war-damage part could hardly be bettered ; the photographs 
are tragically magnificent and the diagrams of destroyed areas clear 
and pertinent. It is useful, also, to have the final report of Holden 
and Holford, which is out of print; but all of its illustrations are 
not reproduced. It would have oeen more accurate to give the 
consultants’ complete report even though it were necessary to reduce 
the size of certain drawings. 

It is the other two parts that are somewhat perplexing. The first 
is called “a general description of the Plan.” Like the rest of the 
volume (except of course the consultants’ report), this part gives 
no indication of authorship, though the Chairman of the Improve- 
ments and Townplanning Committee, Mr. C. Ernest Link, warmly 
thanks many people in his preface, including particularly Professor 
Holford, for their assistance in the production of the book. A 
description of their plan by its authors would have been far prefer- 
able, or by an outside architect over his signature, as was done for 
the London County Plan. There is no hint as to how much approval 
Mr. Link’s preface carries ; nor can the general reader tell whether 
the detailed proposals illustrated are those of the authors of the 
report or the unknown writer of this part. It is all highly unscholarly 
and unsatisfactory. A comparison of the sections on district heating 
in the report itself and in this first part will illustrate this, on a 
comparatively minor aspect. 

This criticism may sound pedantic in a popular book ; but the 
inclusion of the strictly technical report of the consultants renders 
the whole volume somewhat uncertain in its aim. What one would 
like to know, moreover, is the extent to which Mr. Link’s prefatory 
remarks represent the approval of the Common Council to the 
proposals of the plan. The fourth part is still more obscure. It is 
called “ Pedestrian Ways,” but is described in the preface as a fore- 
cast of the “ effect of the reconstruction on proposals on City habits 
and street scenes.” And this is definitely not the work of the consul- 
tants but of Mr. Gordon Cullen, who has presumably been called in 
by the Planning Committee for the purpose. Do these drawings 
therefore represent official views of the realisation of the rebuilding 
of the City ? 

The consultants’ published report was somewhat reticent in three- 
dimensional proposals, which were confined chiefly to the surround- 
ings of St. Paul’s and the Guildhall. It is of course a moot point as 
to how far a planning report should go; the writer of this review 
has always held that, at the risk of the charge of aiming at totali- 
tarian design, it is useful to err on the side of detailed proposals to 
illustrate a planner’s ideas and to stimulate the planning authority. 
(Thus a new town was designed in the Greater London and large 
tracts of East End rebuilding in the County of London plans.) In 
the case of the City, the detailed sketch proposals for the occupa- 
tional “ precincts ” by these two distinguished architects, Dr. Holden 
and Professor Holford, would have provided not only a stimulus 
but a standard—in no sense, of course, a totalitarian imposition. 

The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse’s Prudential Offices (in many 
towns) were once described as “lean gothic.” Mr. David Cullen's 
visualisations might be classified as “ hungry modern,” with more 


meat on the figures in the drawings than in the architecture. Never- 
theless, the insistence upon the consultants’ plan for city footpaths is 
timely, and if these drawings reinforce this, they will have been 
justified. 

In these notes upon this volume nothing is said about the cont 
sultants’ report itself. That has already established itself as a first- 
rate example of city-planning and propounded a new method of 
determining the floor-space maximum for a commercial centre. We 
now await actual rebuilding. PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


William Shakespeare : The Complete Works. 
(Collins. 1s.) 


Tue general reader, with his “ Globe” or “ Oxford” Shakespeare, 
may imagine that to bring out a new one-volume edition is a work 
of supererogation, even though the new Tudor Shakespeare has a 
larger and clearer type. But, as often, the general reader would be 
wrong. The bibliographical advances of the present century have 
rendered earlier editions out of date; and the need for a new text 
was not met satisfactorily even by Kittredge with his 1936 edition. 
The modern editor, aware that the good quartos are sometimes 
nearer than the First Folio to Shakespeare’s MSS, is bound to 
decide, wherever possible, on the relationship between the texts, and 
to act accordingly. He is also more “ conservative” than his pre- 
decessors in that he will discard the manifold improvements which 
began to creep into the text soon after Shakespeare’s retirement. 
When he is driven to emend he must try to explain the corruption 
in terms of Shakespeare’s probable handwriting, even though there 
are many causes of corruption besides misreading by the compositor. 
To show the characteristics of a Shakespearean manuscript, Professor 
Alexander prints the scene from Sir Thomas More, which is generally 
thought to be in the poet’s own hand. 

Professor Alexander, as we might have expected, is an excellent 
editor. He has made his own contributions to textual study, and 
he uses the modern bibliographical knowledge without becoming 
dazzled by it. He is aware, for example, of Elizabethan methods 
of punctuation ; but he does not print an unintelligible reading for 
the sake of honouring a misplaced comma. He is, happily, the 
author of a fine book on Shakespeare ; and his critical judgement 
is equally apparent in this edition. 

The nicest judgement is needed all the time. 


Edited by Peter 


Alexander. 


Even when a play 
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(such as Macbeth) exists in only one original text, the editor is often 
faced with the problem of emendation. Is emendation of a particular 
passage really necessary? Are any of the orthodox emendations 
satisfactory ? Can the corruption be explained ? Where there is 
a good quarto the problem becomes more complicated. A. E. 
Housman once compared a bad editor to a donkey between two 
bundles of hay, who imagines that if one bundle of hay is removed 
he will cease to be a donkey. But it is no real solution of the 
editorial problem to follow the best text through thick and thin, for 
even the best quarto contains many mistakes ; and, however tempting 
a Folio reading, it may be merely an unauthorised improvement. 

With King Lear the difficulties are even greater. The First Quarto 
is a doubtful one, and no one knows how it came into being. The 
Folio text is, as far as it goes, greatly superior. But, nevertheless, 
a good editor may well decide to depart from its readings in more 
than a hundred places. In the quarto itself, moreover, there are 
some 150 variants, and the corrected readings are sometimes obvi- 
ously wrong. Professor Alexander, following in the footsteps of Greg 
and Duthie, wisely adopts some Folio readings, where Duthie 
deserted it for the quarto; but, very wisely, he does not follow the 
Folio at all hazards, as Kirschbaum would have us do. The Globe 
editors, for example, followed the Folio at III vii 57, 62, though 
stick and stern are obviously sophistications of the original rash 
and dern, which are retained in this edition. 

Professor Alexander has also made a number of improvements in 
the text of Othello. He has, for example, retained acerbe (1 iii 351), 
which was suggested to Shakespeare by Cinthio’s acerbissimo, though 
nearly all previous editors have accepted the Folio bitter ; and in the 
last scene of the play he differs from the Globe in 22 readings, and 
nearly all these are manifest, if slight, improvements. 

This edition, therefore, in hundreds of readings improves on other 
one-volume editions; and the cumulative effect of these changes 
is considerable. On occasion Professor Alexander departs unneces- 
sarily from the original texts, but he does this less frequently than 
his, predecessors. We may regret, for example, that in Ulysses’s 
famous speech on degree he prints the lines— 

“right, and wrong— 

Between whose endless jar justice resides "— 
for Shakespeare’s word, which makes better sense, was recides. 
This is one of the many Latinisms of the play, and it means, 
presumably, recoils, falls back. 

Professor Alexander has a brief and self-denying introduction, 
and a glossary which might with advantage have been enlarged 

KENNETH Muir. 


African Domesday 


Native Administration in the British African Territories. By Lord 
Hailey. (H.M.S.O. In four parts: Part I 17s. 6d. ; Part Il 
ros, 6d, ; Part Ill 17s. 6d. ; Part IV ¢s.) 


Native Administration, the development and present position of 
which Lord Hailey surveys in these four volumes, is, to use his own 
definition, “ the procedure by which a Colonial Government, whose 
European establishment is necessarily restricted in numbers, has 
provided itself with the administrative machinery required for 
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certain definite purposes, of which the most important are the sy 
vision of the tribal and other institutions which regulate the do = 
affairs of most African communities, the maintenance of law and 
order, the assessment and collection of a native tax, the Provision of 
local government services, and the establishment of tribunals for 
the adjudication of a wide range of issues to which natives are 
parties.” This must not, of course, and least of all nowadays, be 
identified with the whole range of government and administration in 
British African territories. On the other hand, even if the term 
itself is going out of fashion, it is still true that the interests with 
which it is concerned are “ those which count most in the daily lives 
of the great mass of the African population at the present stage of 
its development.” 

Each territory is the subject of a separate monograph in which, 
after outlining the sociological and historical background, Lord 
Hailey describes present practice, province by province, and usually 
district by district, and then concludes with chapters on the special 
problems of urban communities and native lands. Part I is devoted 
to East Africa, Part If to Zanzibar, Nyasaland and Norther 
Rhodesia, and Part III to West Africa. Part IV is a * general sur. 
vey ” summarising conclusions. The High Commission territories, 
presumably as another unfortunate consequence of their separation 
from the responsibilities of the Colonial Office, are excluded, though 
a survey of this kind would surely have been of particular value at 
the present time. It is a tribute to Lord Hailey that we almost take 
for granted the encyclopaedic character of the book ; its immediate 
value as a work of reference for administrators will, of course, be 
very great, but, above all, it is a historical document of the first 
importance: a precise and detailed account, as detached and objec- 
tive as it is given to mortals to be, of one of the major activities of 
British rule in Africa, a sort of Domesday Survey, taken at what 
may well appear to later historians the end of a phase, the phase 
of “ native administration.” 

What are Lord Hailey’s conclusions? It must, I think, be 
admitted that it is the defect of his method that even when we try 
to stand back and look at the wood we continue to see, if not trees, 
copses. But some conclusions do emerge. First then, whatever may 
have been true in the past, direct and indirect rule now “ suggest an 
antithesis far more profound than the facts justify.” In those terri- 
tories where traditional authorities are employed in native admini- 
stration (now by far the more numerous), not only has the mere fact 
that those authorities are “formalised and subjected to regulation 
involved a material change in their character” but they have also 
been fundamentally changed by numerous innovations, such as the 
development of native treasuries, local taxes, councils including non- 
traditional members and so on. Secondly, in many areas where 
native society had produced no indigenous institution capable of 
meeting even the simplest administrative requirements of the main- 
tenance of law and order or the collection of tax, “ indirect rule” 
could not be applied, while in others where traditional authorities 
may have been useful when administrative needs were limited to such 
simple tasks, they seem now to have reached the limit of their 
possibilities. 

Thirdly “ African local government” may easily become another 
slogan, like “ indirect rule,” serving only to conceal the realities of 
the situgtion. The development of councils may be a possible solu- 
tion in some of the areas where indirect rule was inapplicable or has 
reached its limit, but in many such areas it offers no solution, since, 
if indigenous authorities are lacking, so, too, are the “ middle class” 
of “new men.” Finally, “to those who have studied the course 
taken by the modern development of Asiatic and African peoples 
nothing is more convincing than the rapidity with which an improve- 
ment in material conditions is followed by an increase in the capacity 
ind initiative of individual members of the community.” Our task 
must be to stimulate such improvement and to be ready with institu- 
tional ingenuity and the utmost flexibility to harness the resultant 
increase in individual capacity and initiative to the public good 
KENNETH ROBINSON. 


Noble Houces 


English Country Houses Open to the Public. 
Hussey (Country Life wind Scribner’s 2? ¢S.) 


By Christ opher 


Arter the customary prelude of a somewhat aggressive modesty 
and a noisy disavowal of ostentation, the Englishman is rarely slow in 
praising his own work, virtues and ideas. He is perhaps a little 
hasty in praising things which do not seem to be entirely com- 
mendable, and a little slow in appreciating those things in which he 
may take a legitimate pride. This handsome and enthralling book 
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will serve to stimulate our pride and interest in the great houses of 
our land; and here indeed is an architectural achievement which 
is distinctively English. These houses represent a way of life that 
was evolved and enjoyed by a relatively small number of English- 
men, but they represent also, in a far wider sense, a manifestation 
of the insular genius. 

It is true that some of our great houses were designed or decorated 
by Continental architects. These (for example, Clandon Park) are 
never SO impressive or so gracious as those which reveal the native 
genius of such men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, Campbell, 
Chambers, Kent, the Woods of Bath and Robert Adam. The excel- 
jent photographs in this book illustrate the great country house in all 
its phases, from the days of the fortress and the abbey to the days 
of Grecian elegance. Neither the photographs nor the houses are 
of equal merit, but the whole series forms a conspectus of styles, 
alike of exteriors and interiors, that is entirely delightful. Mr. 
Hussey’s introduction has the unusual fault of being too short ; it is 
lucid and informative, and most readers, I think, would have liked 
a great deal more of it. The historical notes which accompany 
the illustrations are very much to the point, although such enforced 
brevity has its disadvantages. 

No doubt it would be possible, in a few cases, to question the 
selection of the photographs—some of which, incidentally, appear 
to be not very recent. Newstead is represented only by a very 
constricted picture of the Tudor fountain, which gives no impression 
of the abbey as a whole and its fine gardens. In general, a few 
photographs of a less formal kind might have been welcome ; and 
seems to me that the absence of the human figure in this 
Still, it would 


it always 
kind of photography is much to be regretted. 





admittedly be difficult to introduce appropriate figures in such | 


magnificently ornate and aristocratic interiors as the state drawing- 
room at Chatsworth, the “cedar room” at Warwick, or the chaste 
elegances of Osterley and Syon. In the case of exterior views, and 
especially of gardens, it is far otherwise ; and here the introduction 
of a few unobtrusive people would give both scale and vitality to 
the scene. But this is a general criticism which applies equally 
to that admirable series of pictures for which Country Life is 
justly celebrated. 

With all their occasional extravagances and oddities the houses 
here depicted are noble indeed, and it is observable how, with a 
very few exceptions, the owners have preserved the original character 
of their interiors. To be permitted to see these magnificent homes 
isa privilege to be enjoyed with gratitude ; and for those who cannot 
see them this book is by no means an imperfect substitute for direct 
experience. It will provide endless pleasure, both for the Englishman 
and for those who are now visiting his country. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Fry : Achievement and Promise 
By Derek Stanford. 


Christopher Fry : An Appreciation. (Peter 
Nevill. 12s. 6d.) 


A Sleep of Prisoners. (Oxford University 


By Christopher Fry. 
Press. 68.) 


Mr. STANFORD believes that from the beginning the work of 
Christopher Fry has been largely subjected to critical misinterpreta- 
tion, and I agree with him. On the one hand the plays tend to 
have been appreciated for superficial reasons, and on the other they 
have been treated too lightly, in the mistaken belief—one suspects 

that what is clear is necessarily banal or that wealth of words 
must inevitably go with poverty of thought. For this reason, the 
very thorough examination which he has made of the poet’s work 
is timely. He has grasped, as few other critics have done, the 
paradoxical seriousness of purpose in Christopher Fry's comedy, his 
intensely interesting philosophical attitude and the deliberate and 
skilful craftsmanship which lie beneath the apparently effortless 
glitter. It is only a pity that, with the perception he shows in this 
book, his presentation should be so very earnest—almost, in places, 
dull. There is hardly a smile, hardly a change of note in the mono- 
tonous voice. A dash of Tynan would have worked wonders. For 
all that, Mr. Stanford has many penetrating things to say, and he 
iS especially acute in his analysis of Christopher Fry's individual 
brand of metaphysics, his “emotional apprehension of thought.” 

| believe that at the time of the Reformation this country 
suffered a loss which, with the increased instability of our times, it 
is only just beginning to feel: men then exchanged a happy accep- 
tance of a sense of mystery for the restless pursuit of a sense of 
conviction—but, as Kierkegaard noted, “ It is the duty of the human 
understanding to understand that there are things which it cannot 


understand.” In Christopher Fry's words this becomes: “ Rest in 
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Intruder in the House 
KATHLEEN WARREN 


When this young writer’s first novel appeared last year, 
it aroused keen interest for its spontaneous warmth and 
human understanding. After reading an advance copy 
of this new novel, Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson says 
that it is ‘a very, very great advance in depth and 
seriousness. She really is thinking freshly about people, 
and her gift for atmosphere and scene is remarkable.’ 
Intruder in the House depicts the various members of one 
family, and shows how their lives were changed by the 
advent of one man. 12/6 


The Poetry of Ezra Pound HUGH KENNER 
An interpretative study, which will enable many more 
readers to understand and enjoy Mr. Pound’s poetry, 
especially his great work, the Cantos. 25/- 


Goethe’s Faust Parts I and Il 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


A new translation, originally commissioned by the B.B.C. 
Following the original verse-patterns, it is in today’s idiom 
and was highly praised by all who heard it-broadcast. 15/- 


Argyll in the Forty-Five JAMES FERGUSON 
This work must enforce a readjustment in the traditional 
view of the 1745-6 Jacobite rising. It is based on hitherto 
unpublished letters and will interest not only Scotsmen 
but all who love the West Highlands. Illustrated. 21/- 


Bidding and Play in Duplicate Contract 
Bridge ELY CULBERTSON 
The, first text-book to be devoted solely to Duplicate 


Contract Bridge, the favourite game of all serious players. 
By the supreme authority on bridge. With card-hands. 12/6 


The Estate of Man MICHAEL ROBERTS 


Michael Roberts was working on this book since the pub- 
lication of his Recovery of the West in 1941 until his death 
in 1948, and it is substantially complete. In it, he takes 
stock of the resources—material, physical and mental—of 
the human race. His picture is supported by irrefutable 
statistics, and should be studied by every politician, student 
and responsible person. 15/- 


Tudor and Stuart Drawings 

JOHN WOODWARD 
The first study entirely devoted to drawings by artist8 
working in England from the death of Holbein until the 
end of the 17th century. Fully Illustrated. 25/- 


The Clairvoyant Theory of Perception 

M. M. MONCRIEFF 
A provocative and stimulating new theory of vision, easily 
understood by the general reader. With a foreword by 
Professor H. H. Price Wykeham, Professor of Logic at 
Oxford University. 21/- 


An Introduction to English Medieval 
Architecture HUGH BRAUN 
English medieval buildings are here seen as real structures 
intended for use. Mr. Braun approaches his subject from 
a purely architectural viewpoint, and shows how style evolves 
as the working craftsman strives to carry out a building 
contract. Very fully illustrated. 42/- 
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the riddle, rest; why not?” Mr. Stanford has seen that it is this 
rich but neglected mine of wonder into which Christopher Fry is 
digging. With his latest play, however, A Sleep of Prisoners, 
Christopher Fry has carried his metaphysical explorations a good 
deal further, and though it is bad luck on Mr. Stanford that his 
book should have been completed for press before A Sleep of 
Prisoners appeared, it is to his credit that the lines of development 
which he has traced in Christopher Fry's earlier work have, in fact, 
all converged with a vengeance in this latest play. 

Mr. Stanford sub-titles his book “An Appreciation,” and there 
are, indeed, only two paragraphs devoted to adverse comment. In 
these the charges he levels at Christopher Fry are those of prolixity 
and sentimentality. I do not wish to imply that I find the work of 
Christopher Fry faultless, but my own impression from reading the 
plays is that the occasional /Jongueurs are due more to over-charging 
than to prolixity, whilst of sentimentality I can find not a trace. It 
is, I believe, this matter of over-charging that has led to the 
bewildered reception by many critics of A Sleep of Prisoners. 
Almost without exception they have either not understood the play 
or have over-simplified its meaning. We have been told that the 
theme is “the futility of force,” or that “violence and war are of 
man’s creating,” or that “ murder must breed murder to the end 
of history.” Perhaps because Christopher Fry has chosen—appro- 
priately enough—a war setting, people have concluded too hastily 
that the play is little more than an impassioned pacifist tract. In 
point of fact, “the enterprise,” in Mr. Fry’s own words, is no less 
than “ explo%ation into God.” 

Speaking of obscurity, Mr. Stanford says: “ Accosted with words 
on the printed page, the reader can return to pick up the dropped 
stitch: actors, however, will not repeat their lines. Verse, for the 
stage, must take effect at once.” I am not sure to what extent this 
is absolutely true. Obviously, there is a minimum of immediate 
entertainment or interest below which a play must not fall; but 
there are, equally obviously, works of art which will only yield their 
ultimate riches after prolonged acquaintance, and I believe A Sleep 
of Prisoners to be such a work. It contains little of the scintillating 
verbal virtuosity of the earlier plays ; its strokes are broader, bolder 
and deeper than anything Christopher Fry has so far done. It is 
extremely moving in its sincerity. Speech after speech is heavily 
loaded with precise, if often unusual, thought which all adds up to a 
profoundly religious statement—a belief, as Mr. Stanford points out, 
that “there is a view of the world according to which the paradox 
is above every system” (Kierkegaard). It is not surprising, then, 
that Mr. Fry is wary of spiritual dogma which, in Mr. Stanford's 
words, “ by its over-assertiveness may bludgeon tentative credibility.” 

Mr. Stanford's thoughtful book provides a sound basis for a better 
understanding of Christopher Fry's intentions, and particularly for 
the development of thought which has led up to A Sleep of 
Prisoners. This last play will, I think, sooner or later come to be 
regarded as the most important work which Christopher Fry has yet 
given us—though possibly not in terms of drama. Of its success 
as drama, I think it is too early yet to speak with any certainty. 

JouNn GUEST. 
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Prison Psychiatrist 
My Six Convicts. By Donald Powell Wilson, (Hamish Hamilton, 153.) 
Dr. WILSON is a psychologist who, early in the '30s, was sent by 
the U.S. Public Health Department to the Federal Penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth to investigate the connection between drug. 
addiction and crime. Previous psychologists had had little influence 
since the convicts had considered them spies. But Dr. Wilson 
successfully won the confidence of the men he was sent to study 
and, on the understanding that he did not repeat what he heard— 
had he repeated it he would have been murdered—was entrusted 
with the secret of their activities, 

Most of My Six Convicts consists of stories about the thievery 
smuggling and vendettas that continued inside the prison, and about 
the six men the author chose and trained to help him in his work. 
These narrative sections, which are written in a light-hearted style 
and mostly in dialogue, are very amusing, but amusing in the manner 
of a comic novel where many of the things one laughs at would be 
horrible if they happened. There are also chapters that discuss in 
a more serious tone the causes of crime and its proper remedies, 
These, unfortunately, are so badly related to the rest of the material 
that the author’s conclusions, which seem to have been reached 
separately instead of as the result of his observations, lose part of 
their force. The faults of this interesting book are not only that 
it is written in a mixture of slang and technical jargon, but also 
that it is chaotically arranged, 

Dr. Wilson discovered that drug-addiction had no influence at 
all on crime. Most drugs, indeed, remove both the will and the 
power to do wrong. The addicts he treated had either taken to 
drugs long after they had taken to crime, or else were harmless 
neurotics who would never have seen the inside of a prison if they 
could have bought their drugs legally in the shops. Both the 
number of serious addicts, he maintains, and the harmful effects 
of drugs have been exaggerated, as have the difficulties of breaking 
the habit—this last by unscrupulous clinics which protract the cure 
to increase their fees. At Fort Leavenworth addiction was stopped 
by immediately depriving the convicts of all drugs. Dr. Wilson 
concludes that it is not drugs which produce criminals, but the law 
which, by forbidding’the sale of drugs, drives a lucrative traffic into 
the underworld where the addict is forced to go in order to get them. 

If gaols are full and their inhabitants unrepentant, it is largely, 
Dr. Wilson believes, because convicts hold the law and its admini- 
strators in contempt, and he gives three reasons why they cannot be 
expected to do otherwise. The written law is capricious ; in some 
States it can be broken more cheaply than in others. Since it is 
administered corruptly, major criminals are seldom arrested. And 
the equivocal attitude of society to petty crime and the “ white- 
collar criminal "—the business-man who breaks the spirit of .the law 
yet remains a respected figure—gives the word “ crime ™ the appear- 
ance of being a relative term. The convicts, who are practised con- 
troversialists, miss none of these points. 


Although Dr. Wilson's remarks apply only to conditions in 
America, and although he cites English prisons as examples of 
common-sense administration, here as there the disagreement is 
sharp between those who believe that prisons should be places of 
punishment and those who believe that they should primarily be 
reformatories. Dr. Wilson belongs to the latter and more sympa- 
thetic class. But while he has popular sentiment on his side, he 
does not always have logic, and many of the assumptions under- 
lying his argument, for instance that men can be redeemed by 
psychiatry, seem as questionable as those of conservative pen- 
ologists. Putie TROWER. 


Julius Reuter and After 


Reuters’ Century: 1851-1951. By Graham Storey. (Parrish. ros, 6d.) 
A Life in Reuters. By Sir Roderick Jones. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
25s.) 


Tue centenary of Reuters, and the articles that event has inspired, 
have made the history of the greatest news agency in the world widely 
familiar, but there is still room for an objective competent volume, 
such as Mr. Graham Storey was commissioned to write, covering the 
developments and vicissitudes that the hundred years have seen. It 
has been a remarkable period, in that during the first ninety years 
of the agency’s existence there were only three captains in command, 
Julius Reuter himself, his son Herbert, who succeeded, and Sir 
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Photohbiography 
by Cecil Beaton 


Cecil Beaton’s personal story of his crowded and successful 
twenty-five years career, delightfully illustrated by a sclection 
of his distinctive camera-studies. 254 pages including 61 pages 
of photogravure illustrations. Just Published 18s. 


Journeys in England 


Edited by Jack Simmons 
Professor of History, University College, Leicester) 
A shrewdly-edited and most entertaining anthology comprising 
accounts of journeys made in England, and recorded by notable 
writers, during the past seven centuries. 304 pages including 
16 pages of half-tones. Ready Fuly 31st 15s. 


British Birds in Colour 


Advisory Editor, R. S. R. Fitter 
Comprehensive introduction for the general reader. 108 full- 
colour reproductions of John Gould’s famous bird paintings. 
Nearly 200 photographs. Text by five authorities. 258 pages 
including 65 in full colour. Just Published 21s. 


Latest Titles in the popular “BR 
Shakespeare's Country 


IN PICTURES 
Foreword and introductions by J. C. Trewin 
Scenes of Shakespearean interest and rural 
beauty. Over 130 photographs. with cap- 
tions. 128 pages. Ready July 24th 12s. 64. 


Introduction by Brian 


The charm of characteri 
165 photographs, with capt 
Rea 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 








LELY 
R. B. BECKETT 


The Author restores Lely’s credit by emphasizing the high qual- 
ity of the work he did before becoming the most fashionable 
portrait painter of his day. In the English Master Painters 
Series. 


With 96 pages of plates 
‘2 10s. net 


THOUGHT IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY 


RAYMOND TSCHUMI 


In six essays on well-known contemporary poets the author 
defines poetic thought through philosophical verse in which the 
rational element does not impair the poet's vision. 


18s. net 


THE POEMS OF 
SIR WALTER RALEGH 


Edited by AGNES LATHAM 


An attempt to collect all the poems which can be attributed to 
Ralegh, some of which have not appeared in any such collection 
before. In the Muses Library. 


10s. 6d. net 








ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 




















ie) 
e Television Cooking Book 


IN PICTURES 


dy July 17th 12s. 64. 
To be followed, in the early Autumn, by CASTLES AND MANOR HOUSES Jilustrated. “ 







Philip Harben's 


An entertaining and unusual guide to expert kitchencraft, by 
the BBC’s famous Television Cook. Includes many of the 
recipes demonstrated in his popular TV programme. 178 pages 
including 17 pages of photographs. Just Published 8s. 64. 


100 Years in Pictures 


Text by DC. C. Somervell 
A remarkable pictorial survey of the outstanding events and 
personalities of the years 1851 to 1950. Ten eventful decades 
mirrored in over 400 carefully-selected pictures, with long 
narrative captions. 320 pages. Just Published 12s. 64. 


White Horizon 


by Douglas Liversidge 
A vivid eye-witness account of “ Operation Corkscrew ”—the 
epic Antarctic rescue, by the “ John Biscoe,” in 1950, of eleven 
ice-imprisoned Britons from Stonington Island. 290 pages, 
including 33 pages of photographs. Ready July 17 13s. Gd. 


ITAIN ILLUSTRATED” series 
English Inns 


ILLUSTRATED 
introduction by 
General Sir Colville Wemyss, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
England’s most picturesque, historic hostelries. 
Over 100 photographs, with captions. 128 pages. 
Ready Sept 12s. 64. 













Vesey-Fitzgerald 






stic English villages. 
ions. 128 pages. 
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PUBLICATION MONDAY 


TWO NOVELS: 
(1) a long Classic 


The Betrothed Manzoni 


Archibald Colquhoun’s new, complete translation of the 
most famous of Italian novels, J Promessi Sposi, will make 
it as alive and as much discussed here as it is in Italy to-day. 
Humanity, social satire, and gaiety abound in this great 
historical. and romantic tale; its moral, religious, and 
political themes are as applicable to the present day as to 
the time of the Napoleonic wars, when it was written, or 
of the Thirty Years War in which it is set. 608 pages. 15s.n. 


(2) a short Modern 
Late Final Lewis Gibbs 


The story of a man, released about 1960 from Siberia, who 
returns to an England devastated and depopulated by 
atomic World War III. A vivid tale of men and women 
in the possible near future. 9s. 6d. net 





Robert’ Gibbings’s 
Sweet Cork of thee 


With 75 wood engravings 
by the author. 16s. net 


“Happy holiday book . . . his words 
must have come out of a box of 
paints .. . the engravings have a rich 
AUSTIN CLARKE 

(John o’London’s) 


austerity.” 
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Roderick Jones, who began his career as an assistant to the chief 
Reuters correspondent in South Africa. Sir Roderick resigned in 
1941 in what he describes as “ strained circumstances,” the nature 
of which he does not. indicate as clearly as Mr. Storey, and it is 
impossible not to detect an undercurrent of self-justification running 
through his book. That he had done great things for Reuters since 
he became managing director in 1916, and chairman in 1919, is 
indisputable. From the latter date he was chief proprietor till 
1925, when the Press Association purchased the controlling interest 
from him ; it was not till after his resignation in 1941 that his long- 
planned intention, that Reuters should be owned jointly by the 
London and the Provincial Newspapers (united in the Press 
Association), was realised. A large part of his book is devoted to 
the detailed and protracted negotiations through which this result 
was finally achieved. The subject hardly required.such expansive 
treatment. Talks and telephone conversations and lunches and 
dinners with the late Lord Riddell, the late Lord Burnham and 
others no doubt played their part in the progress towards a final 
consummation, but now that Reuters has become what it is, a briefer 
narration of how it came to be that would have sufficed. Mr. Storey 
and Sir Roderick had different purposes in writing. “A Life in 
Reuters” is inevitably largely an autobiography, in spite of its 
author's disclaimer of his intention to make it so. Its 490 pages are 
devoted almost entirely to Reuters under Sir Roderick, Mr. 
Storey’s 270 to a well-proportioned history of the whole hundred 
years. Both have considerable merits as supplements and checks to 
one another, W. P 


. . 
Fiction 
The Sky is a Lonely Place. By Louis Falstein. (Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d.) 
No Music for Generals. By Frederick Howard. (Wingate. 12s. 6d.) 
The Clown. By E, J. Oliver. (Cape. 10s, 6d.) 
Living on Yesterday. By Edith Templeton. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
tos. 6d.) 


Four workmanlike works, all of them intelligent and readable, the 
first. three giving the impression of drawing upon pretty well the 
whole of the writer’s resources, the other suggesting something in 
hand at the end. None to be described as required reading. Let me 
try, in judicious vein, to give marks for five separate properties or 
aspects—the higher criticism, I fear, always runs to pedantry—of 
the novel: (a) weight of substance ; (b) unity of plot; (c) truth to 
experience ; (d) personal style; (e) harmony, vision, art, what you 
will. Maximum in each case: 10. The examiner's standards, of 
course, are bound to seem a little capricious. 

The Sky is a Lonely Place, a semi-documentary novel about 
American air-squadrons in Italy during the last year or so of the 
war and the fortunes of a particular Liberator crew. (a): 8. The 


best thing about this novel is its documentary concentration. Mr. 
Falstein makes full and conscientious use of good material, all of 
it of intrinsic significance. Within the framework, as it were, of each 
airman’s prospect of completing fifty bombing missions he finds room 
the American verities, perhaps one should 


for most of the verities 


The Sky 


is a Lonely Place 


“ Highly recommended . . . 
Told in the first person by 
the rear - gunner of an 














Ti-Coyo 
and His Shark 
“A quite remarkable book - 
... Clever, witty, ruthless 


..+ Violence of the most 
appalling sort marches with 
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American bomber stationed 
in Italy .. . The fliers, totally 
isolated from the life they 
béli¢ve to be normal but 
soon can hardly remember, 
are living in a world near 
nightmare... A powerful 
and terrifying novel.” 
OBSERVER 


By Louis Falstein we 








RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


petal-dust beauty. The 
simple narrative has the 
Stark clarity and often the 
coldness of a mountain 
Stream... | have no hesi- 
tation in recommending that 
you buy and read it.” 
TATLER 


By Clément Richer %s 
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say—of war experience: comradeship, fear, a frenzy of bor 
nervous strain, death, drunkenness, erotic dreams, obscenity, the dis. 
covery of peasant Italy. It is the cumulative force of descriptiys 
detail that tells. (b): 3. There is all too little to give shape ang 
pattern to the narrative. The narrator, who is a tail-gunner and 
Jewish, completes his fiftieth mission, one of only two survivors of 
the original crew of ten, and with his exclamation of joy as the Alps 
recede, the picture fades out. (c): 8 or even 9. The book ig y 
honest and, I think, very truthful in its unheroic tone and temper 
The characters, mostly drawn from life, one suspects, are real 
enough. Except, perhaps, in the narrator's more self-conscioyg 
moments, their talk in the air and on the ground appears to haye 
been caught carefully and accurately. (d): 6. The style is ag 
American as that of a good American war film, at times a littls 
embarrassing in its want of restraint and yet somehow appropriate 
to the American occasion. Not very individual, but sharpened by 
sincere feeling. (e): 5. A serious, candid, forceful book, wanting 
only in the highest qualities of prose fiction. 


No Music for Generals, another war novel of a sort, the work of 
an Australian writer, is just as evidently based in some degree upon 
personal experience, but is curiously compounded of what at first 
appear to be incongruous elements. The Far Eastern scene jg 
almost studiously vague, though the Tobrapore jungle may not be 
very distant froni New Guinea, and no doubt there were several 
generals in the war like the American General Bannery, a quiet spell. 
binder, who employed drama as a military resource. As for marks: 
(a): 4. This, in spite of the war, is essentially a story of love and 
intrigue, of politics and journalism, all of it just a little too highly 
coloured and with no great weight or depth of experience anywhere, 
(b): 8. Mr. Howard has gone to work like a professional novelist 
and has fabricated an orderly structure for his novel, thus lending 
it a coherent and developing interest. Technically, No Music for 
Generals is very sound. (c): 5, possibly 6. -The author's profes. 
sionalism is, after all, a mixed blessing ; he carries least conviction, 
all things considered, when he is being most elaborate. Take the 
characterisation, which is distinctly uneven. Neither the fascinating 
female correspondent nor the furtive and insinuating failure Stallo- 
way, over whom Mr, Howard seems to have taken most trouble, ever 
comes to life. On the other hand, the British colonial governor and 
his wife, both seemingly taken in the author’s stride, are hit off with 
lively sympathy and really brilliant humour. They were, for me, 
the making of the book. (d): 5. Mr. Howard's flashes of dry wit 
are fetching, but otherwise his manner of writing lacks distinction, 

The Clown introduces Tommy at the age of seven at his first 
pantomime, and proceeds to show how, after he had got over want- 
ing to be a serious actor, he became another Dan Leno. Pleasant, 
interesting, thoughtful, but a little too amateurish. (a): 4, though 
the weight increases slightly almost in successive chapters. (b): 7. 
Mr. Oliver’s storytelling ends are modest and are served by modest 
means. (c): 6. Almost everything that happens in the story is 
credible, but not for the briefest and fleetingest moment does Mr. 
Oliver make us believe in Tommy’s greatness as a clown. (d): 4. 
Mr. Oliver’s virtues of style are as yet negative virtues—an abseace 
of extravagance, pretentiousness, excess of colour or illumination. 

Living on Yesterday, a second novel about the remnants of 
Imperial glory and newer modes of wealth and fashion in Prague 
between the wars, is by Miss Edith Templeton, whose Sumer in 
the Country I greatly enjoyed. It is not so good as the earlier book, 
the wit now possessing liveliness rather than depth and sometimes 
descending to triviality, though in compensation there are delicious 
little passages of nonsense. For the record: (a): 6. Miss Temple- 
ton’s lightness, in this story of an ambitious and domineering 
mamma, a marriageable daughter and a hugely and impeccably 
aristocratic Hungarian Count, who was, ,in fact, a stable-boy, stil 
covers a substantial knowledge of life. (b): 7. I should have 
awarded 9 but for the evasiveness and psychological confusion of the 
ending. Was it merely cash that the Count sought ? Had he indeed 
no use for love? Was Hedwig, after all, the weak vessel? Did 
she cut off her nose to spite mamma? There is, I fear, no knowing. 
(c): 7—no, 8. The conclusion won't do, but the rest has, most.of 
the time, a sparkling verisimilitude. (d): 7 or 8 again; the ind 
vidual imprint is less marked than before. (e): Still 7 or 8. The 
book is entertaining and gay, but was written, f suspect, in altogether 
too great a haste. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


VAB PRODUCTS 





THe fourteenth annual general meeting of Vab 
Products, Litd., was held recently in London 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.LE.E., M.1.M.E. (the 
chairman), presided, and, in the course of his 
speech, said: I think | may say that the com- 
pany has never stood in a stronger position, 
and thanks to the very efficient management of 
our co-directors and managers who are 
responsible for our subsidizery companies, the 
figures are eminently satisfactory, in spite of 
the very difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials 

The principal change in the company’s pro- 
perties during the year has been the acquisition 
of the business of Royse Bros., Ltd., of Shef- 
field, which is proving a useful profit-earning 
member of our group of companies. 

Taxation requires more than 70 per cent. of 
our net profit, which is definitely discouraging 
to enterprise, but your directors feel that share- 
holders should participate to a larger extent 
than hitherto, which accounts for the increased 
dividend recommended in our report. 

We have also started a practice of ploughing 
back into subsidiary companies a substantial 
amount of their profits as a reserve towards 
future taxation liability. Therefore, the picture 
is more attractive than shown by the actual 
figures 

Mr. W. G. F. Westbrooke has been appointed 
managing director during the year and is very 
efficiently carrying out the co-ordination of the 
company’s various businesses. 

The balance sheet and report were adopted 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
20 per cent. for the year, declared. 


HONGKONG (SELANGOR) RUBBER 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 80°, DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


greal 











THe thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber Ltd. was held on 
July Sth at Asia House, E.C.3. 

Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, after 
reference to the steadfastness of the manager 
and estate staff despite terrorist activities, said 
in the course of his statement: The year’s 
rubber yields, 229,500 lb., were disappointing, 
mainly due to shortage of tappers and poor 
weather \ further 90 acres of rubber were 
replanted in 1950 

Labour accommodation is being moved to a 
defended site on the neighbouring Killinghall 
Estate, for which the estimated cost is £8,000. 
There will also be expenditure on centralising 
manufacture at Killinghall 

Production by Hongkong Tin Ltd. was re- 
duced by working lower-grade ground and pre- 
paring for treatment of rich ground below 
maximum bucket dredge depth. Tribute receipts 
therefore fell from £42,773 to £11,466. Arrange- 
ments are in hand to convert the dredge in 
order to recover both very fine and coarse ore 
at the mine, which it is anticipated will necessi- 
tate six months stoppage in 1953. 

It is considered advisable to appropriate 
£5,000 to general reserve and £3,000 to Replant- 
ing reserve. Taxation absorbs £12,070, exclusive 
of £1,413 of Malayan export duty. The greatly 
increased rate of duty effective from January Ist 
last may make the figure in 1951 two or three 
times as great as in 1950. 

On the paid-up capital as reduced by half this 
year an interim dividend of 25 per cent. has 
been paid and a final 55 per cent. is proposed 
carrying forward £7,689, against £10,740 It 
is expected that the sum eventually to be re- 
ceived for War Damage will fall far short of 


the £4,223 spent on rehabilitation 
adopted 


The report was 
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YORKSHIRE FINE WOOLLEN SMITH’S POTATO CRISPs 
SPINNERS INSISTENT DEMAND 
RECORD RESULTS THe twenty-second ordinary general 





SIR FRANK BINNS ON SLUMP IN 
WOOL VALUES 





Tue third annual general meeting of Yorkshire 
Fine Woollen Spinners, Limited, was held on 
July 6th in London, Sir Frank Binns, Kt. 
(chairman and managing director). presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment :— 

It naturally affords me personal gratification 
to be able to state that the profits for the year 
are a record, so far as this group of companies 
is concerned. 

The accounts for the year ended December 
31st, 1950, show that Fefore charging remunera- 


tion of directors and depreciation the com- 
bined profits of the Group amount to 
£253,550 (compared with £215,038 last year). 


After deducting depreciation and remunera- 
tion of the directors, the profits prior to taxa- 
tion are £215,116 (£179,117 last year). Taxation 
on the accounts absorbs £114,950 (£96,800 last 
year), and the net figure is £100,166 (£82,317 
last year). 

The investments and current assets amount to 
£601,120, as against current liabilities and pro- 
visions of £315,322 The liquid position of 
the company is therefore again satisfactory. 

We have continued to follow the same policy 
as in the past, in adapting ourselves to the latest 
types of machinery, and improvements are still 
being carried out towards the perfection of our 
plant. 

GENERAL 

You will be aware that there has been a 
decided “slump” in the values of wool. The 
estimate of the. fall in prices. I would put, in 
certain instances, as high as 35 per cent. to 40 
per cent. This implies, of course, that wools 
or tops which were valued as nigh as 350d. or 
360d. per Ib. in March this year, are now 
approximately on the basis of 230d. to 240d. 
per Ib. 

I therefore must be cautious, and impart the 
information to you that although your com- 
panies have been extremely busy during the 
first four months of this year, I do not antici- 
pate that the same margins of profit will be 
maintained for the remaining eight months of 
the year ending the 3lst December, 1951 

By this statement I do not wish to make you 
apprehensive regarding the future, as when the 
“slump” really began in earnest, your com- 
panies were not overloaded with stocks Your 
directors anticipate that during 1951, reason- 
ably good profits will be made. sufficient, we 
think, to be quite adequate to maintain the 
dividend at 35 per cent., subject, of course, to 
a completely unprecedented crisis in raw 
material values not arising : 

We consider that caution and zreat care must 
be applied in the control and management of 
the Group at the present time. and we feel 
that it is our duty to keep you fully informed 
of these facts, and we shall certainly use every 
endeavour to protect your interests. 

Your mills are running to full capacity on 
orders which are showing profits, which we 
consider to be satisfactory We feel. however, 
that although your directors are not gravely 
concerned about the position at present, never- 
theless. as future prices of raw materials are 
so very uncertain, great care and caution must 
be observed. 

On the ordinary shares an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent. actual, less income tax, was 
paid in September, 1950. The directors now 
recommend a final dividend at the same rate 
as last year, namely, 25 per cent., less income 
tax 

The report was adopted 














of Smith's Potato Crisps (1929), Limited, yy 
held on July Lith in London. i 

Mr. Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairmay 
after paying a tribute to the late Sir Herber 
Morgan, said: The net profit shown by ths 
Consolidated Profit and loss Account, after 
provision for taxation and other items, amougy 
to £101,633, compared with £97,767 for ths 
previous year. 

One factor common to all manufacturing 
companies for the year under review ig the 
steep increase of costs of all kinds, Particularly 
in the price of materials. We have had to fag 
substantial increases on almost everything we 
have to buy. That in face of this position we 
have been able, so far, to refrain from raisj 
our price of our product to the public of 34,4 
bag and, at the same time, substantially maip. 
tain profits is an achievement of Management 


the chief credit for which must go to ow 
founder and managing director, Mr. Frank 
Smith. 


There can be no doubt that were we able to 
supply more crisps of the same quality, ou; 
sales could be very greatly increased. One 
hopes that with increasing world supplies the 
time may not be too far distant when the limita 
tion and rationing will be removed and we shall 
be enabled to produce adequate quantities for 
the whole of the public. The information that 
is constantly being submitted to us from the 
trade is strong evidence that if Smith's Crisps 
were available they are the ones to be supplied 
There are no crisps like Smith’s. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend and bonus, making 324 per cent., less 
tax, for the year, were approved. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 
WORLD WIDE INTERESTS 





Tne fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Bovril Limited, was held on July Ith. The 
Rt. Hon Lord Luke, who presided, said the 


directors recommended a final dividend on the 
deferred stock of 10 per cent., making 12} per 
cent. for the year. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
Every producing organisation had to face 
growing difficulties of shortages of materials 
and increasing costs, but Bovril were lucky to 
have some control over thei. sources of raw 
materials, The company’s margin of profit 
had again diminished since its prices had re- 
mained constant. The best interests of the 
public would be served if companies could 
maintain a proper balance between the interests 
of employees. customers, equipment, share- 
holders and the Treasury. When any of these 
participants made undue demands the stability 
of the whole organisation was_ threatened. 
Export sales had been the best on record. 
The associated company in Eire continued 
to do well, and the creamery in Northern Ire- 
land had shown better results during 1950. The 
export of Maralyn was making steady progress. 
Bovril (Canada) Limited had had another 
successful and progressive year. The first few 


months’ trading in the U.S.A. had shown 
promising results. 
Bovril’s Australian interests had taken a 


welcome turn for the better. 
BOVRIL’S POSITION IN THE ARGENTINE 

The company had maintained its position in 
the Argentine as cattle breeders, canned meat 
packers and producers of raw materials for 
Bovril. It was good that some agreement had 
been reached in the Anglo-Argentine trade 
pact, even though there was much to criticise 
in it. It was surprising that more was not being 
done by the breeders to produce more cattle 


in view of the high world prices of bee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Hou ay distractions are still reinforcing the 
gbvious political restraints on stock market 
activity and turnover is at a low ebb. It is 
difficult, in the circumstances, to detect any 
seal trend in prices. Industrial Ordinary 
shares, after approaching a new post-war 
onth ago, have suffered a moderate 
reaction ; so have commodity shares, despite 
the high yields they offer on current earnings 
and dividends. With a Korean peace a near- 
term probability the outlook for these groups 
is clearly dependent on the speed of rearma- 
ment in the United States and here. If pro- 
grammes are to be slowed down, the early 
prospects for commodity shares and equity 
shares in general cannot be considered good, 
but I find it hard to believe, even allowing 
for the vagaries of American politics, that 
there is any sefious risk of a substantial cut 
in defence spending. 


Gilt-edged Prospect 


Then what of the prospect for gilt- 
edged? In theory a Korean peace which 
does not bring with it a slackening of 
rearmament spending should not have any 
special significance as a “ bull point” for 
fixed-interest stocks. But it may well have 
a psychological effect through its effect on 
investment sentiment, especially after the 
recent slide in gilt-edged prices. This week, 
admittedly, we have a fresh reminder of the 
heavy demands on capital resources which 
are being made by the nationalised industries. 
There is a £75,000,000 issue of British Gas 
stock to meet the requirements of the twelve 
Area boards. So far, however, the gilt-edged 
market has taken this formidable operation 
in its stride, prices having quickly recovered 
after a brief spell of weakness. Large-scale 
Colonial borrowings are also in early pros- 
pect, but they, too, need not bring prices 
down provided they are well spaced out and 
the terms are suitable to the requirements 
of institutional buyers. From the latest 
report of the British Transport Commission 
it seems clear that the nationalised transport 
industry will be seeking new money from the 
public if not this year, then almost certainly 
next. Net liquid resources have been reduced 
by about £200,000,000 in the first three years 
of the Commission’s operations. Although 
the pace of expenditure, which is much 
below what the Commission would. like, is 
slowed down by the official tightening up of 
the capital investment programme, the 
amounts required are continually increased 
by the rise in prices. When the Commission 
comes to market, it will almost certainly be 
for a large amount. 


W. H. Smith Progress 


Contrary to some Stock Exchange fore- 
tasts W. H. Smith & Son, the newsagents and 
stationers, are not increasing their ordinary 
dividend. For the year to March 31st the 
holding company, in which the investor is 
directly interested, is again paying 12 per 
cent. despite an increase in group trading 
Profits from £1,570,530 to £1,629,094. Share- 
holders will note, however, that the earnings 


were soundly based on a substantial increase 
in sales in all sections of the business and 
that negotiations for the renewal of the book- 
stall contracts with the Railway Executive 
and the London Transport Executive are 
proceeding in a friendly atmosphere. The 
outlook is clouded by rising wages costs but 
I do not think shareholders need get 
depressed. Yielding just under 5 per cent. at 


48s. the £1 ordinaries should be worth 
holding. 
A Bid for Selfridge’s 
These are interesting days for stores 


shareholders. It is not that there is anything 
particularly exciting in the monthly figures 
of retail sales—although they are quite 
encouraging — but the market is now 
enlivened by the possibilities of mergers and 
property deals. Among the much-heralded 
take-overs which has been confirmed by 
events is the proposed acquisition of Selfridge 
(Holdings), who control the famous Oxford 
Street store, by Lord Woolton’s group con- 
trolled by Lewis's Investment Trust. The 
terms of this offer look to me reasonably 
attractive to Selfridge shareholders, who are 
bid the equivalent of 65s. a share. This is 
to be satisfied as to 63s. in three 4s. 
Ordinaries of Lewis's Investment Trust, 
taken as being worth 2ls. each, and as to 
2s. in cash. The Trust is, therefore, bidding 
£3,400,000 for the Selfridge equity, which is 
roughly £2,000,000 in excess of the book 
value of the equity after allowing for 
Preference capital. Is this an adequate 
recognition of the concealed property values 
in Selfridge’s fixed assets? Without fuller 
information it is impossible to be sure, but 
it is worth keeping in mind that there must 
also be a substantial property element in 
Lewis's Investment Trust shares. In recent 
weeks, despite denials of any deal, Selfridge 
(Holdings) shares have moved up from 
around SOs. to 6ls. under strong buying 
pressure. As there are at least two parties 
to a deal it is surely best that an official 
intimation that negotiations are in progress 
should be made at the earliest possible 
moment, to avoid the obvious possibility that 
shareholders of long standing may sell at 
low prices to speculative buyers “in the 
know.” This is what has happened in this 
case although, oddly enough, the Stock 
Exchange Council has not seen fit to institute 
any inquiry into the recent buying. 
Apparently, the jobbers concerned were not 
unduly upset and made no complaint to the 
Stock Exchange authorities. This seems a 
very poor standard for deciding whether or 
not the facilities of the market are being 
abused, although I must confess that once 
One attempts to draw the line between intelli- 
gent anticipation and backing a virtual 
certainty on the strength of a leakage one 
gets into difficult territory. What would be 
the modern view, I wonder, of the famous 
Rothschild bidding for gilt-edged on the 
strength of carrier-pigeon news of 
Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo ? Backing a 
certainty or reaping the just reward of 
initiative ? I incline to the charitable view. 


Silver Line Prospects 


Ordinary shareholders in Silver Line may 
feel a little disappointed that, judged from 
the standpoint of immediate dividends, pros- 
perity is for them still just around the corner. 
The full accounts for 1950 show a loss of 
£43,005, which compares with a loss of 
£32,164 for 1949. After crediting £37,625 
from Preference dividend reserve and making 
other adjustments there is a small credit 
balance of £14,707 carried forward, against 
£40,234 brought in from the previous year. 
This, on the face of it, is a disappointing 
outcome of last year’s operations, but as Mr. 
Henry Barraclough, the Silver Line chair- 
man, points out, the recovery in freight rates 
did not take place until the end of 1950 and 
had very little bearing on last year’s figures. 
He adds that this year’s results should show 
“a very satisfactory profit.” As everyone 
is aware, the rise in tramp freight rates in 
1951 has assumed spectacular proportions, 
and even allowing for some increase in costs 
the tramp shipping companies should be able 
to show high rates of earnings. In the case 
of Silver Line, shareholders can view with 
satisfaction the solid progress achieved since 
Mr. Barraclough assumed the chairmanship 
three years ago. During these three years 
the company has disposed of all its unprofit- 
able vessels, withdrawn from all its unprofit- 
able trades and repaid its Preference capital. 
It has now bought a cargo vessel built in 
1947, it is building two tankers, which are 
being placed on long-term charters, and 
another cargo vessel. This programme 
obviously involves substantial capital out- 
lays, but liquid resources amount to over 
£1 million and the company still has to 
receive the proceeds of its recent sales of 
tonnage to the Cunard group. All in all, the 
outlook for dividends must be judged 
promising and this is clearly reflected in the 
current quotation of 17s. for Silver Line 10s. 
Ordinary shares. At this level the immediate 
prospects seem to me to be fairly fully dis- 
counted, especially as the shipping-share 
market may have to contend in the coming 
months with the adverse influence of some 
falling off in freight rates from recént peak 
levels. Nevertheless, the shares still appeal 
to me as a good speculative long-term 
holding. 


A Cheap Textile Share 


In the current dull condition of the market 
some excellent trading results and dividends, 
especially of the smaller companies, are 
finding no reflection in Stock Exchange 
quotations. A good illustration is afforded 
by the Is. shares of John Barnes, manufac- 
turers of sheets, curtain cloths and dusters, 
which are standing around 2s. 74d. despite 
the increase in the dividend from 17} to 22 
per cent. For the year to March 26th group 
trading profits have risen from £215,566 to 
£299,372 and net profit, after tax, is up from 
£84,622 to £112,828, which is equivalent to 
earnings Of 108 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. The dividend is, therefore, covered 
about 5 times over. The _ balance-sheet 
position is also impressive. Although stocks 
have increased from £152,386 to £233,336 
cash holdings are £241,626, against £161,310. 
The asset value behind the Is. ordinaries is 
nearly 3s. At today’s level of 2s. 7}d. the 
shares offer the attractive yield of 8} per 
cent. In my view, they should have scope 
for improvement. 
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Capital Security 





HE Churth of England Build- 
ing Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society's 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 24% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 
The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over”’ of mortgages en- 


hances the already solid security 


enjoyed by our Investing 


Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non-speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 + RESERVES 2£330,000 
OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 


booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


investment 


Dept. C.4. 
6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, 


E.C.4. 




















has behind it the security and experience of a world- 
wide organisation tested and tried throughout 115 
years, a Company whose strength and resources 
guarantee the prompt and equitable settlement of 
claims—fire, life, accident, 

and all other classes. 


Head Office 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2. 


EVERY POLICY 


issued by 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


motor, marine, aviation, 





London 
(Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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ACROSS 


Aunt’s minstrel it might be. (15.) 


It is the fate of late-comers to be. (5.) 
How deep are the burst pipes ! (9.) 
Expansive state of proverbial stable 


and horse. (4, 

A past master, perhaps. (3, 4.) 

“By ——— most have been mis- 

led ” (Dryden). (9.) 

ore “dusky, melancholy sprite.” 
} 


Dickensian keeper of a commercial 
boarding-house. (7.) 

Sticking it like this is almost military. 
You'd all recall this Eton and West- 
minster head. (5.) 

Lines of union. (f, 7.) 


DOWN 
That monarch Benedictine. (7.) 
First out if it’s wet. (3, 4.) 

*But for the grace ¢ , Ged, there 
goes John 
A horse for quantity. “%) 

What a picture. vessels upset and 
litle Thomas killed | (8.) 

Not always synonymous with prices. 
(6.) 

“Sound the loud o’er 
Egypt's dark sea ! ” (Moore). (7. 
A stunted change. (7.) 

Politician associated with small 
holding and even smaller stock. (8.) 
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{A Book Token for one 
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Street, London, W.C.1. 
day and must bear the NUMBER of 
must be on the form below, and none 
solution and the name of the winner 
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There wasn’t a lady Chevalier would 
5 


have swapped for has. 

Confusion of mules. (8 

Little Abraham runs to fat. 
alf a German isn’t slang. 


A book of songs in season, perhaps 
(7.) 
a among the Siberian steppes 


Fioul the pasture into a river. 
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Tewkesbury, Glos. 
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. C. K. Wyatt, Jessop House, 














advertisements must be prepaid, 
Geter ime Lime averages 32 letters. 
jines. Box No, 1/- extra. 








Minmmum - F 
. PERSONAL 
3! ime you had a new 
a Ba tholomew's new Advanced 


ern Geograpby lays the world 
Atlas vot ar fore you. Library Edition, 
net,—Fr-e ee a, — 
er r from EIKLEJOBN ON 
pookeele Bedford Street, 2. 
OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
Collections of books on most ~~ 
wanted. Town or country visited. Helpful 
gavice without expense or obligation.— 
Pans Sayers, 14, — IVth Street, 
w.c.2. Temple Bar 924 
NCER Sufferer a poor old woman 
(83), living alone in almshouse is losing 
vest. and is ordered 3 weeks’ con- 
Please help us to care for 
= — hundreds of other sad_ cases). 
Jewellery accepted and sold.—Nationat 
foceTY FoR CANCER Reuse (Appeal G.7), 
#1, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
RIVE-YOURSELF-HIRE_ CO. (Lonpon) 
D’ Lrp.- piiring by the hour or period 
olidays, continental tour- 
usiness, &c. Tariff on request.— 
“pinsbury Park Road, N.4 (Canonbury 
Pu. 2) ani 20, Grosvenor Place, Victoria, 
8.W.i (Sloane 9844). 
IGN SERVANTS! State your re- 
quirements and we. will nominate 4 
foreign domestic servant by return.— 
Compron-James, Axminster. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Deveras Jigsaw Lisaary (S.), Wilmslow, 


Manchester 
AYTONS WINE MERCHANTS, 2a, Duke 
St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1, are also 
party caterers. Welbeck 8808. 1864. 
UIET tenants wanted for top floor flat 
in pleasant house, Hampstead. Partly 
furnished, £250 for one year. Three be 
2 recep., kitchen, bath, use garden.—Box 


OLLS - ROYCE RENOVATIONS.—We 
specialise in restyling coachwork of 
the older models to conform with modern 
trends and complete restoration to rew 
condition of these and other fine marques. 
msult RONALD KENT (COACHBUILDEAS) 
Lrm., Coal Wharf Road, W.12. Shepherds 
Bush 2231 
CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL—a monthly 
review of Literature, Economics, His- 
Philosophy. Politics, &c., edited by 


iss ae ~~ Rs eed Of all booksellers 
% net 30s 
[sitanian® BELIEFS. — Pamphbiets and 
information on rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
= Prituirs, 14, Gordon Sq., London, 


JANTED, Agency. preferably in East 
Africa. to obtain advisory position 
with tea planting concern. Small capital 
Box 236C 


your DEAFNESS DEMANDS a trial 
now of the new, tiny Be_cLers Aid with 
the sealed circuit. Scarcely larger than a 
matchbox. Guaranteed for five years. Write 
for Tilustrated Brochure -—Joun Berit & 
Crovpen. 52. Wigmore St.. London, W.1. 


GREAT SAVING.—Suits, Overcoats 
Costumes turned from £5. List free. 
Alterat‘ons. repairs. Over 10,000  testi- 
monials. Callers by appointment only.— 
G20. Wainer, Scientific Turning and Tailor, 
3, Audrey Road, Ilford 
BECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


cian-Catere Medica) Secretary Expert 
tal Courses brochure (3) Secy., 
Softmenn TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 


Brighton. 6 
YLOTHING REPAIRS by post.—Gentle- 
men's and ladies’ suits and coats over- 
hauled and re-lined: invisible mending, 
traditional good single repairs.—RENOvA, 
Lr., 147, Ballards Lane London, N.3. 
YENT'S own materials made up Suits 
Grade 1 £8 108.; 2 10 10s 
£12 10s.; 4, £15 10s Measurem ents taken 
from your old suits Write for details 
Salers make appoir tment.—Gro. WALKER 
ey Road. Ilford 
He S remake and re-cover divans. tox 
springs and mattresses, also convert 
Mattresses nto spring terior types.— 
Write for folder, *‘ Remaking Bedding.” 
Heat anv Son. Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road. Wl 
Hines book-keeping. reception, manage- 
, We tr ie you by post in a few 
S interest c 
{ ee. Lon NDON § 
116, High Holb rn London, W.C.1. 
H°%,. TO STOP SMOKING World- 
@nous method. Explanatory booklet 
free—Mas. G. S. StaAnusr, 24, Holborn, 
Londur E.C.1 


FLOOR ENAMEL 


4I1GH GLOSS - MAROON 















WE CLOSS wiTw 4 





Maroon enamel. ideal for 
cement. stone, wood. etc.. 
and genera) = painting 
Price cannot be repeated. 
22) per gallon can 
-i" carriage paid. 
FOUNDATION O11 CO. 
LIMITED, 
Orford HIN, Nerwich 





London, N.1 
ARACHUTES.—1. Pure white heavy 
English silk or primrose nylon, each 











All interes cause 
pean Unity are cordially invited to attend. 
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NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 


Post or call.—Be.. INVISIBLE 


MENDERS, Lrp., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
LING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
the Jeading Hatton Garden Jewellers 


the following Record Prices:- 
for Culture Pearl Necklaces; 





£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
S; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
end Trophies; £10-£100 

$s; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
£5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Stone Diamond Rings, and up 
5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 


Gold Cigarette 


by Qualified Expert (Fellow 


Gemmological Association). If you cannot 

ersonally, send your parcel by Regis- 

Post. It will be quite safe, and you 

wil] receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 

= ng to sell.—-M. HaYes anp Sons, 

106 an Garden, London, E.C.1. 
‘ 


< TILL SMOKING? Details of cure . So 
D Services, 66, New Bond St. 1 


SHOPPING BY POST 


5H Meat for Dogs by Post.—-Prets Foon 
‘ORE, 104, Leadenhall Market, E.C.3. 
ERNIA (Rupture).—Send P.c. for 
details of the new “ Airlift ’ support 
for men ani women.—-Beaster’s, Dept. 154 
4, Cork Street, London 1. 
EW Irish Linen Lengths. —(a) Natural 
shade, 6 yds. x 32 in., each 27s.; (b) 
white. 6 yds. x 32 in., each 28s. 6d. "New 


heavy linen lengths, ideal for 


furnishings. loose covers, &c., 78 in. x 
27 in. approx, 2 lengths for 225. 6d. New 
white superfine cambric lengths, 3 yds. x 
each 28s. 6d. Carr. free. Satis- 
- money back.—H. Conway, Lp. 


ae 1, Stoke Newington Road, 


in. x 132 in., 2 panels, 17s. 6d; 
32s. €d.; 8 panels, 60s. 2. Nylon 


rose or ny blue, each panel 36 in. 
° 2 Pane 


Ss, 20s.; 4 panels, 37s. 

arr. free. Satisfaction 
back.-H. Conway. Lrp. (Dept. 
Stoke Newington Road, London, 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
19th Annual Exhibition of pictures and 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
10-1, 


10-5.30. Sats. 

ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. International 

_ Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 

daily. May to September. Admission 

children 6d. 

{TISH PAINTING.—1925-50 (Second 

Anthology), New BuRLINGTON GALLERIES, 

Old Burlington Street, W.1 An rts 
Exhibition. Open till July 28th; 

» Wed.. Fri., Sat., 

Admission’ 1s. 

XHIBITION oF BRITISH SILVERWORK, in- 

4 cludi ng ceremonial plate. by. contem- 


10-6; Tues., Thurs., 


craftsmen GoLDsMITHs’ HALL, 


Foster Lane. Cheapside. July 2 to August 
? 30 to 6.30 daily, except Sundays. 


ENRY MOORE.—An Arts Council Ex- 
hibition, Tare Gattery. Open till July 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admis- 


ESTIVAL EXHIBITION of Cantempor- 


Furniture and Furnishings in 


s showing schemes for town and 

living. Also flower paintings by 
nm Sterndale-Bennett. ~—— AL & SON, 

196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

Pinas + is GALLERY, 30. Bruton Street 


Scuoon or Paris. Daily 10-5.30. 


Wo. 1 
ATTHEW SMITH, New Paintings and 
earlier works. 9.30-6, Sat. 9.30-1 
31, Bruton Street, W.1. Extended 
t 


J. J. ISAACS on foe Growth of 


the Reading P a 1851 1-1951, Satur- 


14th. at 3 _p. C. ROoBerts 


on Sherlock Holmes, weenie. “July 17th, at 
p.m Lecture Hall, V 


toria and 
iseum in connection with Festival 
1 of Books. 





OLAND. BROWSE AND DELBANCO. 
19, Cork Street. Old Bond Street, W.1 

ICKERT: FORTY OF HIS FINEST PAINTINGS.” 

— n daily, 10-5.30, a 10-1 

ERT_ Exhibitior 

om Road, Isiin gton. woe 6, Sats. 10-5 


ith Library, 





f the Pleas < 4 Peer ZN 


ZEINE, M.A F.R.A.S.. will speak 
The Great Illusion,” at the Alliance 
Westminster, 5S.W.1 on Tuesday. 


at 7.30 p.m. All welcome. No 


PAINTINGS FOR ‘5] An Arts 


Council Exhibition of contemporary 


ally ‘painted for the Festival 


GALLERIES, St flolk Street. S.W.1. 


July 3ist Weekdays 10-5, in- 
1 


cing Sats. Admission 
Ua ROPE MOVEMENT.—A meet- 
ne ¢ 


the Movement's Lunch- Time 
ill be held in the Central Hall 


Westmi ns ter, on Tuesday, July 24th. 1951 
Psvt-Henri SPAaK, President of the 
nsultative Assembly of the Counci] of 
D will speak on “ Britain and the 


‘ The Rt. Hon. Duncan 
M.P., will reside. A_ Buffet 
will be available from 12.30 to 
at the cost of 3s. per head, fol- 
: . Applications for 
tickets should be made to the 


Europe Movement, Euro) House, 


quare, 8S. af Te).: 0. ABBey 
of Euro- 











Ute TS, ESS 


SOUTHAMPTON Art GALLERY: Camden 
Town Group Exhibition. Open daily 
10-7, Sundays 2-5, till July 29th. Cata- 
logue (9 illustrations) 1s. 9d. post free. 
‘J.‘EMPERA PAINTINGS by WILLIAM BLAke, 
an_ exhibition m Blak in conjunction 
with The William ake Trust.—Arts 
Councit GALLERY, James's Square, 
S.W.1. Open till duly ‘bist. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., ‘Sats 10-6. Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admis- 
sion Free. 
Wi IAM HOGARTH.-—An Arts Co unelt 
Exhibition.—Tate Ga.iery. Open till 
July 29; weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6, Ad- 
ph AL free. 


LITERARY 
WW BENEVEF ER you think of writing, think 
of the L.S.J. THe Lonpon ScHoo. or 


JOURNALISM, founded 30 years ago by 
journalists—under the patronage of leading 
new poaper proprietors—has raised the stan- 
dard of correspondence coaching to a level 
that has won the admiration of editors and 
students alike S.J. gives personal 
postal instiuction in “Sourkalion” Story 
Writing, Poetry, Literature and History.— 
Send toda for a free copy of “ Writing 
for the Press,’’ Prospectus Department, 
LonDON SCHOOL oF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum’ 4574. 
MERICAN MAGAZINES. Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c., by 
ystal subscription. Send for details.— 
HOMAS AND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool 
ATALOGUE OF ANTIQUARIAN and 
Modern Books. Free on application.— 
Eric BLUNDELL, Bookseller, 49, Marchmont 
Street, Russell Sq., W.C.1. Terminus 1568. 
AL McDOUGALL for typing 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Church Street, London, W.8. Western 5809. 
MSs Typed accurately, intelligently. 
Highly recom. 1s. r v " 
Carbons 3d.—W. A. STEEDEN, 72, Waldemar 
Avenue, S.W.6. 
VU STES YR ITING. MSS. Is. 9d. per thou- 
sand words. Carbon copies reepence 
per thousand words, each copy.—Box 242C. 
Vy ANTED.—Stories and _ ‘articles for 
American journals.—Donatp Cnraic, 
Holycross, Thurles. 
HEN you are in London please come 
and see our selection of Books, Maps 
and Guides. You wil] find us, as usual, not 
far from from the Victoria & Ibert 
Museum, and we are near the Brompton 
Ra TempLe Fortune BooxsHor, Lip., 5, 
Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. 
Vy YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
USTRALIAN DIPLOMATIC  CADET- 
4 SHIPS.—Applications for the above 
cadetships are now being invited from 
Australian citizens.—Full particulars may 
be obtained irom the EXTERwat AFFaAIks 
Orricer, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
Closing date 26th July, . 
i B.C. requires Russian language Mon!- 
e tor at Reading. Duties: to report in 
English on 1adio transmissions in Russian, 
of which complete idiomatic grasp is essen- 
tial Good knowledge of current political 
events necessary Salary £565 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), with 5 
annual increments to £725.—Apptications to 
APPOINTMENTS OFrFicer, Broadcasting House 
London, W.1, marked ‘ Russian Monitor 
Spt.."" within a week. For acknowledge- 
ment please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
SLE OF MAN.—Tue BUCHAN SCHOO! FOR 
Girts (Day and Boarding). _Castle- 
town.—Applications are invited for the 
Position of Heapmistress (who shal] be a 
Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom) of the above School. The post 
falls vacant on the ist January, 1952, 
and applicants should take up the appoint- 
ment if possible on that date. The School 
has over 150 pupils, including the Kinder- 
arten Department, and is a recognised 
Secondary School under the Regulations of 
the Board of Education The Boarders 
approximating 50, mainly are housed in a 
fine mansion set in beautiful grounds of 
some 15 acres and are directly under the 
control of the Headmistress. There is a 
teaching staff of 15, most of whom are 
resident. The superannuation scheme is 
the same as in England. Salary is at the 
new. Burnham Rate, plus free board and 
residence. Previous experience in a Board- 
ing School is desirable. Forms of appli- 
cation. which should be returned on or 
before the 3rd August, 1951. may be ob- 
tained from the andersigned, J. STANLEY 
KERMODE F.B.A.A., Secretary to~ the 
Governors of the Buchan School, 8t 
George's Chambers, Douglas. Isle of Man 
WATIONAL Library for the Blind has 
- vy for educated woman under 40 
willing to 1 Braille: to work at the 
Library He irs 9.30 to 5.30. no Saturdays. 
Salary during training.—Apply 35, Great 
Smith Street, S.W.1 
yyy ERSITyY OF SYDNEY. Australia.— 
Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY The salary ill within the 
range £650- £1,000 (Australian) per annum 
plus cost of living adjustment (at present 
£88 males. £69 females), with annua) in- 
rements of £50. The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful candidate.—Further 
particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained 
from Tue Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 5. 
Gordon Square London, W.C.1, The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is 
August 11th, 1951. 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLes 


Stock of over 
3 million 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
Long-Playing and ail other mokes. 


Subscriptions taken for British and 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


FUDEDUDEGEOEUDOEUVOUECRESEDRUEOEOCUDEGEORUEEDEOEOROEOUODSEOOEOREROSEOEOUOEOSOCUOEONCSECUOOEROCEGEOEUEOEUOUGEEEOGERN': 
FUUNUVUNAEOUUNOUAAONDEAOOOODANOAODOOOEEDOUCOOVOOEOEOOOONOOOOOSOOONNEDOOONOOOEOONDOOEDOOOEDOOOOOOOONEOOONERONEDEONE 


VUNUUAOEDOOUOCERDODEUEAULEON 
VICTOR BRISTOW & CO. 


Catalogue 24 (Literature; First Editions; 
Coloured Plate Books; Natural History, 
Victorian Ephemera; 
Occult, Collecting, etc., etc.). 

Catalogues Post Free at frequent intervals. 


615,GLOUCESTER ROAD, BRISTOL,7 
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FISHING ROD 


Satisfied users write: 
“Angier’s greatest 


A £9 ROD for less 


Rod tapering — to 


copper plated: 


including Purchase 
Tax. With Agatine 
Butt and Strutted End Rings, 


‘Phone: Rodr 
133 Edgware Rd., a 2. 
Phone: d. 
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@. Recommended by 
2 Ashley Courtenay 





WHAT tF THE SKY 








HOLIDAYS AND baht RS 





UATIONS WANTED 

















the Home Parm Produce Full C1 
comf rts able Write Capt. A D “s Barr ~~ 





1 
SUNDRIDGE pin ang alting place, in a neighbourh: 





EDUCATIONAL 
IST E B18 ics BecRe 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. 


nns. borough 1. 


SOUTH CORNWALL, inthe River Thames’s most beautiful Weir 


Active Veni itments 


fresh farm produce, and the personal Stratford-on-Avon. Exceptional cuisi ne and 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


HOLIDAY PROBLEM? 





Truro.) Tennis, Boating, Golf Apply G. Mermod 


c "REST MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk, GRAND 
or HOTEL Fine sands, bracing air, plenty 
g00d of sunshine. Good food, wines and service. 


the Governors.—Mon C.H.Manor Hotel, Mundesley.) 


NGLESEY. PENNANT 
VIES LAING AND DICK, 7. Holland 
w.il, 


and Army Entrance. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL j 
‘Bertificate at all levels. y Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land's 


pi acked End and the Lizard. Write Manager 


seat of Carew family 


"por oaers from 7 gns., with easy access to 


Guest room for prospective COOKING that City and West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676 


2 ies at xf d and . 
cae se. i & = ; per week, fat Doard 


FOLIDAYS Woola: ymbe BRAML EY attractively furnished room. A superb bed 
. a Pst 


Manor Service with a Smile. Come and be Spoilt! 








> li fe and careers 


ss Tel. 951 
“ped: TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
Tennis the South and the Sur 400ft. up in @ 


i 


"midst Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
one and the Coast Fully licensed. First-class 








GATE SECRETARIAL 


Somprehensive trai n- GUESTLING course Tel 20331 (3 lines) 








HYTHE Kent HOTE 
; ent, OTEL_IMPE 
Holiday this year on the Kentish mia 
“* at this magnificently equipped hotel fact 
the sea 50 acres garden private Gal 
Course A large mber of rooms with 
8 








yii Private bath; some ri Suites, 
. ae and Cocktail Lounge He 
A.C. Tel. 67441 “7 


* tous OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, 

“A delightful West Highland Marion 
its own island, with direct access by road 
bridge to Mainland. Magnificent mountain 
and loch scenery Eriska is a blaze of 
colour in Spring, Summer and Autump, 


° MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY 
e ARMS HOTEL Motorists travelling east 
to west, or north to south, will find this 
modernised Coaching House a delightful 





historic and scenic interest 


RLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlooking 


y,Centre for Windsor, Ascot Henley, 
service Private bathrooms available 


Manager Tel.: Marlow 915 


> Tel. 190 (Under the same direction 


PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 


5. RICHMOND HULL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
OT Just by the Park Gates and 
2 datas net famous view of the Thames 
Offers quiet and comfortable residential 


SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL, Facing 
bee Sea. Open all the year. Food you will 
ijoy Breakfast in bed Telephone and 
Rediff ision Radio by your bedside. A warm 





cuisine. Lif Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 




















WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 


Only 30 minutes z:»m Londor Golf, 
Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Swimmir 
and Dancing—all free to residents, 150 
rooms (many with private bath) and 
self-contained suites Moderate inclu- 
sive terms. Tel.: Weybridge 1190 
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AC COMMOD ATION 





Pill House Hotel bids y 











EARN MONEY WITH 
FLEXIMOULD 


























“FLEXIMOULD” 


167, Victoria Street, 














AKES.—Charm old mansior beaut. 

4 view 40 ac grnds mod. cor mod 

terms Crort Hore., Ambleside Tel ce) 

ONDON (close Victoria Station).— 

4 Accom. with breakfast duiet house. 

& c. in all bedrooms.—Astoria, 39, St 
George's Drive, S 1 «V 1965) 


DRINCES HOTEL, E ASTBOU RNE.—New 












mediun.-sized luxury h tel “ +a 25 
yards of I y p Park 
and sea terms 
Tel 4056 
FRA0S-ON-SE A Hotel 

situated on se t cuisine 
under personal velcome 
children Brochure on applicatior Tele- 
phone Colwyn Bay 4385 

‘MALL modern hotel ver sea 
Ss Warte Looce Horer, Saltdea Sussex 
Rottingdear 2614 

7 a? Red HOPE ANCHO! HOTEL 

ll Street Rve ( i yod 

Sott be vas n A , eat- 
i ne view App I ) 

W HI BY. YORK M H ' 

erl ymifort Book 1 f , 

a m stad mt Telephone ’ 





OCEAN HOTEL 


SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
A.A., Four-Star. R.A.C Te 509. 


*Over 100 Bedrooms * Baliroom, 
* Cocktail Bars Large Lounges 
* First-class Cuisine and Wine 


* Right at the water's ed 
The finest Hotel on the Island 

















